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LECTURES ON FRANCIS BACON * 


I 
FRANCIS BACON AND PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 


IVE men, so William James told us, could have con- 
veyed to us by word of mouth all that we know of 
modern science. Harvey could have spoken to Newton, 
and Newton to Voltaire, and Voltaire to Dalton, and Dal- 
ton to Huxley, and Huxley to some of us. For modern 
science, and modern thought with it, are scarcely over three 
centuries old. Three hundred years ago, at the gateway of 
the seventeenth century, stood Francis Bacon, heralding the 
new era, a trumpeter and a bell-ringer of the modern world. 
“Since I have taken upon me to ring a bell to call other 
wits together,” he wrote to Dr. Playfer in Cambridge, “‘it 
cannot but be consonant to my desires to have that bell 
heard as far as may be.” So he sought for his ideas the 
more universal and, as he thought, the more permanent 
medium of Latin, and believed that, in their Latin versions, 
his “Essays” ‘‘may last as long as books last”. But as a 
philosopher his longevity has more than once appeared pre- 
carious during the last three centuries. True, Harvey ob- 
served rather derisively that Bacon wrote philosophy like 
a Lord Chancellor. On the whole, however, the seven- 
teenth century accepted the herald at his own estimate, and 
the eighteenth century swelled his fame with peans of lau- 
dation. But the nineteenth has had its doubts, and many 
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minds will this year be asking the question, whether modern 
thought would have been radically different had Bacon 
never lived. This, in fact, will be the question which will 
interest us in this the introductory lecture of our series: 
Francis Bacon’s position in the history of philosophy. 

Pope’s characterization of Bacon—‘‘The wisest, bright- 
est, meanest of mankind’—of which Macaulay’s famous 
essay is a brilliant elaboration, has served to confuse mod- 
ern judgment. And, it must indeed be confessed, Bacon’s 
personality is one of puzzling contrasts. To one who rec- 
ognizes in philosophy the guide of life and the deepest 
expression of the human spirit, who believes with Fichte 
that one’s philosophy depends on the sort of man one is, 
it is disconcerting to find in Bacon loyal devotion to philo- 
sophical ideals side by side with lax loyalty in personal rela- 
tions; unflinching integrity in scientific method, together 
with a decided elasticity in moral standards. Was Socrates 
right in his dictum that Virtue is knowledge, or Macaulay, 
that mental and moral genius nowise imply or condition 
each other? Embarrassment has here led some writers, 
holding fast to Socrates, either to mitigate Bacon’s moral 
vices or else to depreciate his intellectual virtues. The 
wholesale untempered condemnation of Bacon by men like 
Liebig is unusual and has been disapproved by the more 
moderate and competent students. 

Against Macaulay and other critics of Bacon’s private 
and public character, scholars have undertaken the defense 
of the Chancellor, with an array of documents, seeking to 
prove him, if not blameless, at any rate not a corrupt judge, 
and open to criticism only in that he yielded to the common 
practice of his day. His successor in the Chancellorship, 
Bishop Williams, was really corrupt; Cranfield, one of the 
men who impeached Bacon, was convicted of embezzle- 
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ment; both were disgraced. It was apparently the usual 
thing. Even in his mueh condemned disloyalty to his friend 
and benefactor Essex, efforts have been made to whitewash 
Bacon. He was grateful to Essex, of course, and his most 
intimate friend; when Essex turned against Queen Eliza- 
beth, Bacon did his best to dissuade him from his traitorous 
course; when, despite all counsel, Essex plunged headlong, 
Bacon gave up the lower for the higher loyalty and stood 
by his sovereign. Bravely done; but, alas, as Dean Church 
has pointed out, Bacon was not in duty bound to take a 
lead in the prosecution of his delinquent friend. He was 
not at the time of Essex’s trial a judge nor a regular law 
officer. Loyalty to his benefactor did not impose on him the 
duty of standing by Essex, but he could have withdrawn to 
grieve over the fall of the nobleman to whom, only one 
year before, he had written: “T am as much yours as any 
man’s, and as much yours as any man”. Actually, just 
because he was, above all men, Essex’s man, he was asked 
to lead in his prosecution; and the courtier Bacon, ever- 
hopeful of preferment, consented to turn actively against 
his dearest friend. But if Elizabeth, the sovereign, re- 
quired the fall of Essex, Elizabeth, who had loved Essex, 
never forgave the man who had been directly instrumental 
in causing his ruin. Bacon waited in vain for the prefer- 
ment of which he had dreamed. Ever “‘a pleaser of men”, 
a pliant courtier where he could have been a solid states- 
man, he was involved in temptations which he could not 
resist and which in the end wrought his downfall. 

With Bacon’s public career it is not our province to deal, 
nor have we time now to enter further into his moral char- 
acter. As we turn to his philosophy it may appear that, in 
the same way as he lacked the moral uncompromising in- 
tegrity of a Spinoza, Bacon lacked also Spinoza’s intel- 
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lectual depths and singlemindedness. ‘The contrast with 
Spinoza is instructive. Here is the humble grinder of 
lenses with his one passion, to see life steadily and see it 
whole, reluctant to accept his friend De Witt’s bounty, 
unwilling to touch in any way his simple independence, 
refusing the honor of the Heidelberg professorship lest it 
lead him to stray from his chosen path through desire or 
necessity of conforming to prescribed views. ‘Thus Spi- 
noza, singleminded philosopher. Here, on the other side, 
is Francis Bacon, who has “taken all knowledge for his 
province”, but who also wants the Great Seal his father had 
kept for Queen Elizabeth, a philosopher who would also 
be a courtier, a statesman, would write the history of Eng- 
land and would rule England, just as he would write the 
history of nature and master nature. In vain does he 
threaten to return to Cambridge and ‘‘become some sorry 
book-maker”. We know he never could do it. 

Bacon went to breadth and expansiveness, not to depth 
and penetration. His love of the grandiose led him astray 
and involved him in circumstances fatal to his character as 
to his career. But this same love of the grandiose and ex- 
pansive, leading him to take all knowledge for his field, 
determined alike the merit of his philosophical undertaking 
and also his main defect. Here is a survey of all sciences 
and a criticism of their whole cosmic sweep; but when all 
is said and done, what do we have? A series of magnifi- 
cent and impressive introductions, as has aptly been said. 
To do true justice to Bacon’s philosophical achievement we 
should keep in mind his limitations, else we impose on him 
standards which he will fail to meet. If we style him the 
Father of Modern Philosophy and treat him as a greater 
Galileo, it is all vanity, for a Galileo greater or lesser he 
assuredly was not. He is not a Galileo, and, let the truth 
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be told, he does not really know and understand the Gali- 
leos. He wanted means and assistants to work out the 
details, the particular experiments, to establish this law, 
that law. Himself was Prime Minister of the realm of 
knowledge, without any special portfolio. In the “De 
Augmentis” he called Plato ‘‘a man of sublime wit (and 
one that surveyed all things as from a lofty cliff)”. Is this 
Bacon’s achievement, or rather this other mentioned by 
Nichol, that he “sharpened the instruments for others to 
use’? To scientific knowledge in detail or in specific 
method Bacon made no considerable contribution. Is it in 
his encyclopedic grasp of knowledge, or in his perfection of 
right method for attaining it, or in his prospectus of work 
to be done by others, or in his enthusiastic trumpet-call to 
labor in the vineyard of science: where lies his just claim to 
honor in the history of thought? Without judging him by 
later standards, for the attainment of which perhaps he 
himself, by his successes and by his failures, was in a 
measure responsible, let us consider Bacon’s work in its 
historical setting and undertake an objective estimate of it. 


THE RENAISSANCE was the reawakening of the hu- 
man mind to the need, the right, the opportunities of 
unhampered, undogmatic thought, after the long centuries 
of ecclesiastic domination and authoritarianism. For the 
great world of Nature and its unvanquished mysteries, 
which odd medieval minds had clandestinely been explor- 
ing, a new Greek enthusiasm now swept over Europe, and 
along with it an adolescent ardor of speculation. With 
assurance and with utter disregard of Aristotelian chapter 
and verse, men attacked every problem in the calendar. 
A Pre-Socratic array of new doctrines resulted, new and 
bold interpretations of Aristotle, revivals of Plato, of every 
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old Greek school of thought, and likewise professedly new 
philosophies of nature: against the Stagirite, the Cozentine 
Telesio constructed his own cosmology in his treatise “On 
the Nature of Things’, which, however, it must be con- 
fessed, shares more than its title with Lucretius. 

The Renaissance mind is a free mind, prizing new in- 
stances above old citations; it is a mind possessed with new 
interests in its own nature and in its environment, in the 
here-and-now. Fertile, self-confident even when inclined 
to scepticism, indefatigable it is; but it is also fantastic. 
For all its disdain of orthodox conformity and superstition, 
it is still credulous, with a penchant for the occult and mar- 
velous. It is uncontrolled, inchoate and intemperate. 
Renaissance Europe stands as it were with her mouth open, 
aching to utter itself but not knowing what she really wants 
to say, perhaps because not knowing how to say it. The 
modern mind needed a new method to deal with its new 
problems. Against the sic et non of medieval citation 
of authorities, against the impeccable deductions of minds 
that had their first truths all written in the book, there 
was needed a new procedure to serve searching minds that 
did not, like lawyers and theologians, begin with their con- 
clusions, but sought to discover them and demanded assur- 
ance of their every step, including the first. Without an 
explicit formulation of such a new method, a ‘‘Novum Or- 
ganum”’ of some sort, brilliant men, by actually using what 
they had not formulated, could, as of course they did, reach 
great scientific truth. But, whether by examining the na- 
ture of their own reasoning, or by an analysis of the nature 
of knowledge and the problems of the mind, a clearly 
enunciated new method was demanded before the modern 
-mind could develop and understand its comprehensive 
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systematic view of things. Modern science could make 


progress prior to such an enunciation of its method; not 


modern philosophy. 

So it is that at the threshold of the seventeenth century 
modern systematic philosophy is inaugurated with dis- 
courses on method. Two varieties of method come to domi- 
nate the field and divide the loyalty of almost two centuries: 
the rigorous deduction from axiomatic first principles, the 
mathematically-minded rationalism of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, and on the other hand the inductive procedure and 
the reliance on carefully collected and colligated particu- 
lars of experience, the empiricism which unites the British 
minds during the Age of the Enlightenment. From the 
death of Francis Bacon to the.death of David Hume is a 
span of exactly one hundred and fifty years, 1626-1776. 
Then comes Kant, the all-destroyer, in whose mind and 
thought former methods are fused and refashioned, Kant 
the greatest and the last of the Age of the Enlightenment, 
the door through which we enter into the nineteenth century. 
Empiricism and rationalism are by him absorbed in the new 
Critical philosophy of intelligible experience. In this enun- 
ciation of modern method Francis Bacon took an early and a 
leading part; in mapping out the field which the modern mind 
essayed to explore and to master, Bacon’s trumpet call to 
great endeavor was far-reaching and unmistakable. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy, after the bold speculation of its 
first paragraphs, was settling down to master the secrets of 


nature by more natural methods. It is to old Democritus 


that Bacon owes his famous epigram: Nature to be com- 
manded must be obeyed. But the moral and introspective 
twist which Socrates gave to Greek philosophy, Plato’s pre- 
dilection for metaphysical and mystical flights, and Aris- 
totle’s deductive bias in logic turned the course of Greek 
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thought away from the naturalism of the Atomists. The 
adoption of Aristotelianism as the intellectual groundwork 
of Catholic orthodoxy, later on, accentuated the formal 
bias of scholastic philosophy; authoritarianism and other 
worldliness made the progress of science in the Middle 
Ages impossible. 

In view of this, Bacon felt the necessity of a radically 
new beginning in scientific and philosophical inquiry. With 
firm faith in the human mind, he mapped out his “Great 
Instauration”, as he called it, ‘that so at length, after the 
lapse of so many ages, philosophy and the sciences may no 
longer float in air, but rest on the solid foundation of ex- 
perience of every kind, and the same well examined and 
weighed”’. : 

Bacon’s great program of reform comprised six parts; 
the main undertakings were really four. (1) A topical 
survey of existing knowledge: an inquiry into the unpromis- 
ing condition of the sciences, a diagnosis of the causes for 
their stagnation. This is broadly, but not precisely or ade- 
quately, covered in his treatise on the “Dignity and Ad- 
vancement of the Sciences”. (2) The detailed elaboration 
of a new method for scientific and philosophical inquiry; 
this new logic, in explicit opposition to the Aristotelian, 
Bacon called the ““Novum Organum”. (3) Third, an im- 
mense undertaking of which only fragmentary suggestions 
are given in his writings, is a Natural History in the fullest 
and most encyclopedic sense of the term. A list of some 
hundred and thirty of these Natural Histories which Bacon 
had in mind suggests the broad range of his enterprise, and 
explains his pressing demand for means to undertake on a 
vast scale, with a large corps of assistants, his grand intel- 
lectual exploration. (4) The fourth and crowning part, 
to which the others were regarded as introductory, was to 
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be the true interpretation of nature, an empirical philosophy 
solidly grounded on scientific fact. This part, of course, 
Bacon was not prepared to execute in full; to prepare for 
its execution was the object of his other inquiries. A vast 
plan, alongside which the career of a courtier and a states- 
man seemed to him, after all, narrow and impermanent: 
“the work of the Inventor, though a thing of less pomp and 
shew, is felt everywhere, and lasts for ever’’. 

To begin with, Bacon distinguishes sharply between 
science and theology. The confusion of these two, he in- 
sists, has been ruinous to both. He is not irreligious, he is 
prepared to give to God the things that are God’s, but 
Cesar’s to Cesar. “I had rather believe all the fables in 
the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran,” he writes 
in his Essay “Of Atheism’, “than that this universal frame 
is without a mind. . . . It is true, that a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” But he goes on 
to say in the next Essay, “Of Superstition”: “It were bet- 
ter to have no opinion of God at all, than such an opinion 
as is unworthy of him”. In theology you proceed on faith. 
Religion is like a game of chess: if you wish to play at all, 
you must follow the rules. There is thus a fundamental 
antithesis in method and attitude between the scientist and 
the theologian. The pendulum of thought swings between 
scepticism and unquestioning faith: reason does not answer 
the questions of religion and cannot accept the answers of 
theology. As Kuno Fischer points out, Pierre Bayle’s pur- 
suit of this problem connects Bacon with the French En- 
lightenment, the seventeenth with the eighteenth century. 

The adoption of theological methods in the sciences has 
been responsible for their decay. For while theology be- 
gins with its indubitable dogmas, true science must begin 
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with inquiry pure and simple; it must not anticipate its con- 
clusions, must not anticipate nature at all, but must seek 
to interpret the facts of nature as it finds them. Having 
thus sharply distinguished between science and theology, 
Bacon now applies himself to the former. Dividing science 
in three classes, according to the three faculties of man 
(Memory, Fancy, Reason), Bacon distinguishes History, 
Poesy, Philosophy. History he divides into Natural and 
Civil; Poesy, into Epic, Dramatic, and Didactic or Para- 
bolic, regarding the last as the greatest: a hint to the well- 
meaning employers of ample leisure who consider Bacon as 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays. Philosophy, finally, is 
classified under three heads, as dealing with God, with Na- 
ture, and with Man. The Philosophy of God is the doc- 
trine of first principles. Philosophy of Nature is divided 
into mechanical and teleological science. The former of 
these studies the actual workings of nature; but the latter, 
dealing with final causes and exhausting itself in empty 
abstractions, Bacon regards as inclined to dogmatism and 
as the obedient handmaiden of theology. He calls it a vir- 
gin, consecrated to God, but barren. The Philosophy of 
Man is elaborately classified by Bacon under a variety of 
categories, grouped together under the two heads of man 
as individual and as a citizen. 

So again we ask: Why the decay of all these sciences? 
Bacon answers: ' Because of radical error in the choice of 
methods. To intellectual achievement he regards right 
method as more essential than genius. Indeed, he believes 
that the adoption of the right method “leaves but little to 
the acuteness and strength of wits, but places all wits and 
understandings nearly on a level’—a view which has cost 
him much criticism. At any rate, surely “it is no presump- 
tion if any man asserts that he can draw a circle more truly 
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with a pair of compasses than another can without”. (Yes, 
unless the other happens to be a Leonardo Da Vinci.) 
Science has decayed because men have had no clear view of 
the goal and of the path, and have wandered into futile 
bypaths. Even a cripple walking steadily on the right road 
can outstrip the fast runner who is ever digressing and los- 
ing his way. Dogmatism and confusion and false phi- 
losophy have been the sources of error and decay; the 
adoption of a new method is the sovereign remedy. 

The first obstacles in the way of scientific inquiry are the 
prejudices with which we are beset. These prejudices Bacon 
calls the idols of the mind, and classifies them under four 
heads. Some of our preconceptions are artificial; Bacon 
calls them the Idols of the Theater: they are the scientific 
conventions and fashions, what the Germans call the Zeit- 
geist, the spirit of the times. They set the tone and deter- 
mine the initial course of our thinking. ‘Thus misguided 
at the outset, the farther we go the more we wander from 
the truth. Like plays upon the stage they succeed each 
other, and what is unquestionable for one generation may 
be out of the question for the next. The other three idols 
are more natural sources of error, prejudices native to every 
one of us; we can never eradicate them utterly, but can only 
recognize them, make allowances for them, and seek to 
check them as much as possible. Thus all thought requires 
expression in words, and words are elastic and protean, 
unstable bearers of confused meanings. These are the Idols 
of the Market-Place, the most troublesome of all. On the 
mart of ideas the medium of exchange is language; coun- 
terfeit here passes undetected for true coin; and, besides 
buying and selling with mere counters, men barter in words, 
all the while thinking that they are dealing in real goods; 
word-mongering passes for thinking; monstrous and mean- 
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ingless errors are thus begotten. In addition to the error 
due to the confused use of words each one of us has preju- 
dices of his own, individual prepossessions, partialities, 
peculiarities, narrowness. ‘For every man,” Bacon says, 
‘thas a cave or den of his own, which refracts and discolors 
the light of nature.” These are the Idols of the Cave. 
Underlying all these are prejudices and erroneous ways of 
thought which seem ingrained in human nature and in the 
tribe or race of men. Bacon calls them Idols of the Tribe. 
We mistake the mere succession of two events for a causal 
relation between them, whence arise superstitions without 
end, about thirteen at table, journeying on Friday, looking 
over one’s left shoulder, and so forth. We attend to in- 
stances which bear out our special prejudices, quite over- 
looking instances to the contrary. We generalize hastily 
from insufficient data, leaping at conclusions based on ran- 
dom similarities, mistaking the odd and striking for the 
characteristic. 

Before fruitful scientific work can be assured, the mind 
must be rid as much as possible of the confusing influence 
of these idols. The Idols of the Theater, our intellectual 
conventions, we must discipline or repudiate. The Idols 
of the Market-Place, the confusion of words, we must check 
and correct by keeping as close as may be to concrete things, 
by perfecting the precision of our terms, and by avoiding 
abstractions which are but empty shells. Of our racial pre- 
judices and individual prepossessions we must ever be 
clearly aware, being on our guard lest they mislead us 
altogether. In all we must be vigilant against prejudice; 
the scientific mind must be a mind open, a blank tablet on 
which Nature may write her own’ story; the mind must be 
made an unbiased recorder of facts. 

For such an unbiased inquiry a new procedure is needed, 
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a new logic of induction from particular observations to 
general conclusions. This Bacon proposes to supply in the 
second book of the ““Novum Organum”’. 

The richer our collection of data, of course, the better 
prepared we are; but Bacon warns us against depending 
on the mere counting of instances. ‘The induction which 
proceeds by simple enumeration is childish,” he writes; “its 
conclusions are precarious, and exposed to peril from a con- 
tradictory instance; and it generally decides on too small a 
number of facts, and on those only which are at hand. But 
the induction which is to be available for the discovery and 
demonstration of sciences and arts, must analyze nature 
by proper rejections and exclusions; and then, after a sufh- 
cient number of negatives, come to a conclusion on the 
affirmative instances.” Uncritical induction is like the work 
of the ant which only collects and drags material together. 
The dogmatist is like the spider making cobwebs out of his 
own substance, spinning doctrines out of his inner cosmos. 
But the true scientist is like the bee, which “gathers its 
material from the flowers of the garden and of the field 
but transforms and digests it by a power of its own’. True 
induction does not merely enumerate; it eliminates. 

Accordingly, to the Table of Essence and Presence must 
be subjoined the Table of Deviation, or of Absence in 
Proximity: the one containing all the affirmative, the other 
all the negative instances of the nature under inquiry, and 
corresponding to John Stuart Mill’s Methods of Agree- 
ment and Difference. Next we must observe variations and 
presence in different degrees, by comparing either increase 
or decrease. This, corresponding to Mill’s Method of Con- 
comitant Variations, Bacon calls Table of Degrees or Table 
of Comparison. A general conclusion is thus drawn, like 
the first vintage in the interpretation of nature. This now 
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is followed in Bacon’s plan by a series of inquiries calcu- 
lated to perfect the completeness and test the accuracy and 
adequacy of the induction. Particular and extended treat- 
ment Bacon gives to what he calls Prerogative Instances: 
Solitary, Clandestine, Constitutive, and twenty-four others, 
most notably Instances of the Fingerpost or Crucial In- 
stances. These last are decisive instances, experiments 
which sway the balance between contending views of the 
understanding. These “afford very great light, and are of 
high authority, the course of interpretation sometimes end- 
ing in them and being completed”. 

This new logic of induction has been estimated vari- 
ously; it has aroused the highest praise and also negligent 
disdain. In his defense of the positive merit of the ““Novum 
Organum”’ Fowler has called attention to seven points in 
particular: Bacon’s constant emphasis on the necessity of 
a thorough acquaintance with the facts of nature, as a pre- 
servative against prejudice and dogmatism; his advocacy 
of artificial experiments to supplement the usual observa- 
tion of nature; his distinction between scientific induction 
and mere counting of instances; his recognition of the rela- 
tion between induction and deduction; his distinct perception 
that the real object of science is causal knowledge; his in- 
sistence on the unity of nature and the unity of science; and, 
of course, his classification of fallacies, the doctrine of the 
Idols. But Church is also right: ‘Bacon never adequately 
realized that no promiscuous assemblage of even the most 
certain facts could ever lead to knowledge, could ever sug- 
gest their own interpretation, without the action on them of 
the living mind, without the initiative of an idea.’ Bacon 
had “fone conspicuous and strange defect for a man who 
undertook what he did. He was not a mathematician”. 
This want accounts in a measure for his inability to under- 
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stand, appreciate, and share in the scientific work of a 
mathematically-minded age; it indicates a lack still more 
fundamental: his inadequate estimate of the importance of 
hypothesis in all scientific work, his suspicion of system in 
his overemphasis on natural history. 

In opposing the deductive formalism of the scholastic 
logic, Bacon, for all his protestations to the contrary, does 
incline too much to the side of pure induction. Scientific 
experiment, as everyone knows, involves the use of hypo- 
theses. The investigator makes no fetish of them; he is 
ready to abandon them the moment experience shows them 
to be untenable, but without them he cannot move at all. 
In studying nature we cannot proceed with our minds utterly 
blank; we must be looking for something. We may not 
find it, of course, or we may find something radically dif- 
ferent. Like Saul, we may be looking for mules and asses 
and discover a kingdom—or our fortune may be just the 
reverse. Nature speaks to us in different languages accord- 
ing to our different problems and inquiries. But to him 
who lacks a problem nature is dumb because himself is 
deaf. Kant, writing one hundred and sixty years after 
Bacon, stated the matter clearly in his famous dictum which 
we can apply to our purpose here: “Thoughts without con- 
tents are empty, perceptions without conceptions are blind.” 
Every fruitful inquiry involves both induction and deduc- 
tion. Of this truth Bacon was by no means entirely un- 
aware; had his grasp of it been sufficiently thorough, how- 
ever, the “Novum Organum”’ would have been a different 
book, different also the entire Baconian philosophy. 

Bacon overestimated the importance of inventory and 
of apparatus; he underestimated the importance of theory 
and of the understanding. His was to the end the sublime 
confidence in ingenious contrivances, mechanical or logical, 
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that would make all minds equal, keys that would unlock 
any door no matter in whose hands. While engaged in 
wholesale prosecution of Truth and, a self-appointed gen- 
eralissimo, mapping out the campaign of all the sciences, 
he was insufficiently acquainted with the work of the mod- 
ern soldiers and captains of science in his own day. He 
complains that no formulas for the abridgment of arithmeti- 
cal computations have been discovered, yet makes no men- 
tion of Napier’s Logarithms. . He disparages the work of 
Gilbert, who in his own day was advancing science with his 
studies of magnetism. The Copernican astronomy he re- 
jects with increasing decision. He seems ignorant of Kep- 
ler’s work. In mechanics he takes no notice of Archimedes, 
nor is he sufficiently aware or appreciative of his great con- 
temporary Galileo. And, as Nichol wittily puts it, “he 
depreciates Roger Bacon, who invented gunpowder, whereas 
Francis thought the courage of soldiers might be increased 
by eating it’. Most amazing appears his ignorance or his 
ignoring of Harvey’s work on the circulation of the blood. 
Harvey was Bacon’s own physician as well as the favorite 
doctor of the king. It is true that his great work did not 
appear until two years after Bacon’s death, but in 1615 
Harvey was teaching anatomy and surgery in London. Is 
it conceivable that Bacon, who was loudly trumpeting to 
the world the need of combined effort on the part of many 
investigators to wrest from Nature her many secrets, took 
no occasion to find out what his own physician was investi- 
gating? Was he ignorant of Harvey’s work, was he jealous 
of him, did he oppose him unnamed? We cannot say; but 
Harvey’s name is not to be found in Bacon’s Works. 

An ardent advocate of experimental methods, Bacon was 
himself no experimenter of any note, nor did he contribute 
any distinct scientific discovery. Laplace has summed up 
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the case in a sentence: ‘For the pursuit of truth Chan- 
cellor Bacon gave us the precept, not the example’. The 
experiment that caused his last illness, which proved fatal, 
was stuffing a fowl with snow to determine if it would re- 
tard putrefaction. Those who have compared Bacon to 
Kristotle, ‘the Master of those who know”’, have overshot 
the mark. Aristotle actually carried the available knowl- 
edge of his day in his head; he wrote his name high on the 
roll of achievement in whatever field he entered, and no 
predecessor or contemporary of Aristotle’s was unduly neg- 
lected by him. 

Nor was Bacon the British Socrates, as Fowler has called 
him. True, he had the Socratic confidence in the powers 
of the mind; against sceptics and dogmatists alike he urged 
unbiased inquiry, confident of success. But his whole phil- 
osophical estimate of the center of knowledge is at vari- 
ance with the Socratic idea. As Adam points out, the true 
center for Socrates was man, the microcosm; for Bacon, the 
great world outside. Precisely the Socratic influence in 
ancient thought Bacon regarded as responsible for the sorry 
deflection of the Greek mind from the path of knowledge, 
from the naturalism of the Pre-Socratics into channels of 
speculation and evaluation: a philosophy profitless to man, 
barren and frivolous: in place of fruits and grape and olive, 
it bore thorns and briars of dispute and contention. Bacon 
is a modern Pre-Socratic, an undismayed and sanguine natu- 
ralist. If we were to survey modern thought on the analogy 
of Greek antiquity, the rdle of Socrates, or rather Plato, 
would be played by Kant, with his Critical theory of knowl- 
edge and his Primacy of Practical Reason. 

One misses the characteristic greatness of Bacon, I think, 
in matching him with the Galileos. Bacon may praise 
Democritus above his classical successors, but his own name 
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attaches to no modern theory to match the Democritean 
Atomism. He was not a great scientist; he was not a great 
metaphysician; he was not a great philosopher, theoretical 
or practical. He was a great arouser of philosophical and 
scientific interest. Rémusat very aptly calls him a pro- 
moter, not an inventor. If, instead of going to antiquity 
for our comparisons, we look about in our own time, we 
might find his analogue in William James. In venturing 
this suggestion, I surely need not say that no comparison 
is possible between Bacon’s personal character and that of 
James, of whom Bertrand Russell wrote that “certainly he 
was not a pharisee, but he probably committed as few sins 
as any man who ever lived’. Nor would I trust the com- 
parison to press it too far. But still: consider the ample 
hospitality of the two minds; their occasional failing for 
the occult, and their unreluctant faith; their insistence on 
the observation of the immediately given; their indifference 
or hostility to system; their reformatory zeal and their 
readiness to wipe the slate clean, go around Aristotle or 
Kant as the case may be and begin Volume Next; their prag- 
matic emphasis on “fruits”, on ‘‘what makes a difference’; 
their boundless, stirring, contagious enthusiasm. Neither 
cared overmuch to establish a school; each has fathered a 
tradition. 

If we undertake an estimate of Bacon’s work as a phi- 
losopher, we shall find his merit not in any great positive 
contribution which he made to philosophical doctrine, but 
in his effective stimulus to philosophic-scientific inquiry, in 
his ardent espousal of a new method, in his expansion of the 
scope of scientific interest. Parts of his work had certainly 
been undertaken by others before him; and what he did 
poorly others after him have done well. But no one at 
the dawn of modern thought took so broad a view of the 
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possible glory of the new day. His intellectual optimism 
was the mark of, as it was also the stimulus to, creative 
intelligence. Between the dogmatist who confused words 
with knowledge and cited authorities to nature, and the 
sceptic to whom all knowledge was vain, words, words, 
words, Bacon held to an optimistic mean: with the right 
method any mind could attain real knowledge. 

Even without the right method of inquiry and invention 
men had unravelled many of nature’s secrets: how, then, 
could Protean Nature withstand the search after knowl- 
edge, if man pressed her rightly and insistently to answer 
his questions? The successful advance of science demands 
the realization that science is one, demands comprehensive 
strategy and plan. The Staff of Solomon’s House in the 
New Atlantis shows what Bacon was prepared to expect of 
a society which recognized the possibilities of scientific in- 
quiry and by united endeavor attacked on all fronts the 
forces of nature, to comprehend and utilize them for man’s 
progress. Bacon’s eye was steadily fixed on the total enter- 
prise; perhaps on that account he has been, as Nichol says, 
“the béte noire and butt of Specialists, the modern school- 
men, who resent his insufficient view of their little worlds’’. 

Yet we should do Bacon injustice if we mistook him for 
a mere utilitarian, a terrestrial or celestial mechanic. The 
end of knowledge is not the mere satisfaction of curiosity, 
or private gain or fame or controversial skill. It is for the 
glory of God and the relief of man’s estate that the scien- 
tist must ever be laboring. Science may not loftily look on 
this everyday world as if she had no part and lot init. “In 
this theater of man’s life,’ Bacon says, ‘it is reserved only 
for God and angels to be lookers-on.” But this does not 
mean that scientific inquiry is to aim at immediate practical 
profit and utility. Bacon distinguishes “experiments of 
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light”, experimenta lucifera, and prefers them to the ‘‘ex- 
periments of fruit”, experimenta fructifera, for the former 
are designed to understand nature; although perhaps of no 
immediate use, yet in the end they serve to reveal the vaster 
sources of human advantage. Here is clear recognition that 
real applied science must rest on pure science. 

Confident that his method would advance natural science, 
Bacon was hopeful also that inductive methods would pro- 
mote real knowledge in the field of morals. Before under- 
taking to pronounce with dogmatic assurance how man 
ought to act, we should first carefully observe how man does 
act. Descriptive ethics is for Bacon the sound propadeutic 
to any systematic theory of morals. Man should approach 
his own nature in the same spirit in which he approaches 
physical nature; he should seek to understand in order to 
master it. We must “study and watch our fellows, with 
the patience and perseverance of the Natural Philosopher’. 
This passage has an unpleasant Machiavellian aftertaste, 
when we think of Bacon the courtier and the eternal suitor 
for preferment; but this does not affect the value of Bacon’s 
demand that ethics be brought down to earth, that it rest on 
an intimate knowledge of man’s actual conduct. Moralists 
since Bacon’s day have continued his “Georgics of the 
Soul”; not only agriculture, not only medicine, but likewise 
ethics rests to-day on an increasingly vast and ever more 
thoroughly cultivated field of empirical knowledge. 

The results of Bacon’s work and the extent of his in- 
fluence it would be difficult to overestimate. Even if we 
yield to the protest that many have mistakenly worshipped 
at his temples who should have bowed down at the shrine of 
Galileo, or Harvey, or John Locke, the fact remains that 
Bacon’s name adorns the corner-stones of some of the 
noblest edifices of scientific and philosophical inquiry. When 
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Isaac Walton named Bacon “‘the great secretary of nature 
and of science’’ he spoke for a great and eminent multitude. 
When Bishop Sprat published the first history of the Royal 
Society of London, he stated that his book required as 
preface one of Bacon’s writings. Wallis, Hooke, Boyle, 
Evelyn, all recognized in Bacon their master; his vision of 
Solomon’s House in the New Atlantis is the inspiration of 
their Society. So Joseph Glanvill observes that by adopting 
Bacon’s methods and the prophetic scheme of Solomon’s 
House, the Royal Society had done more to promote knowl- 
edge “‘than all the philosophers of the notional way since 
Aristotle opened his shop in Greece”. And not only in 
Britain did Bacon’s work bear fruit. In 1666 the Academy 
of Sciences was organized in Paris, and its first secretary 
put Bacon’s induction on a par with Aristotle’s syllogism. 
At the inaugural session of the Berlin Society, in 1711, the 
Bishop Jablonski called Bacon by the name which Dante 
had applied to Aristotle, “the Master of those who know”. 
In Galileo’s Italy, in 1714, Count Masigli founded an In- 
stitute at Bologna placing it under the auspices of the great 
Lord Chancellor of England. 

Adam, who has carefully surveyed the history of Bacon’s 
influence, points out how the French Encyclopedists swelled 
the Englishman’s fame during the eighteenth century. Vol- 
taire, Diderot follow Baconian paths; D’Alembert, in 1751, 
in the Discours préliminaire de Encyclopédie, lists Bacon 
with Descartes, Newton, and Locke, as the four masters of 
modern philosophy. To Leibnitz he gives only a few 
phrases, to Galileo two lines, to Spinoza not even one; but 
Bacon is for him “‘the greatest, the most universal, the most 
eloquent of philosophers”. It is true that Bacon’s star, on 
the ascendant for two hundred years, began to decline dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Joseph de Maistre attacked 
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his religion; Macaulay brilliantly exhibited the unlovely 
sides of his character. But if Liebig turned on him with 
undisguised hostility, Charles Darwin recorded that, in 
starting his inquiry, he ‘worked on true Baconian principles, 
and, without any theory, collected facts on a wholesale 
scale’. Professor Sorley well says: “It is the leading 
thinkers—men such as Leibnitz, Hume, and Kant—who 
acknowledge most fully the greatness of Bacon. . . . He 
had the insight to discover, the varied learning to illus- 
trate, and the eloquence to enforce, certain principles regu- 
lative of the mind’s attitude to the world which, once 
grasped, became a permanent possession. He did more 
than anyone else to help to free the intellect from precon- 
ceived notions and to direct it to the unbiased study of the 
facts, whether of nature, of mind, or of society; he vindi- 
cated an independent position for the positive sciences; and 
to this, in the main, he owes his position in the history- of 


modern thought.” 
RADOsSLAV ANDREA TSANOFF. 


II 
THE PUBLIC LIFE OF FRANCIS BACON 


| Pie the majority of readers, the name Francis Bacon 
suggests immediately one of the most versatile gen- 
‘uses of all time. So voluminous and so diversified was the 
output of his mind in the fields of philosophy, science, and 
literature, that it is easy to overlook the fact that the man 
had also a busy career in the alien field of politics, one that 
possibly was hardly in keeping with the nobility of his other 
work. Could we but have a true picture of Bacon’s entire 
career, it would, like the life and even the art of his day, 
reveal strong contrasts of light and of shadow. The phi- 
losopher seems hardly the same being as the courtier and 
politician. A picture of such irreconcilable contrasts is 
always difficult to evaluate permanently and fairly. Some 
see only the bright portions while others are more strongly 
affected by the shadows. So it is with the picture of Bacon. 
Spedding, his greatest biographer, has sought to gloss over 
many of his defects; and others, carried away by conspicu- 
ous political failures, have adopted the un-Baconian attitude 
of refusing to believe that much good could originate with 
this political manipulator of the seventeenth century. On 
the other hand, Pope sought in vain to epitomize fairly the 
many-sided Bacon as “‘the wisest, brightest, and meanest of 
mankind”; and Macaulay, in his melodramatic essay, de- 
scribed him as a monster, part angel and part snake. End- 
less controversy has raged over this picture of conflicting 
tendencies, and so it will always be, for Bacon’s life is an 
23 
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enigma. His philosophy may be understandable, his science 
may be subject to analysis, but he who believes he can un- 
ravel the tangled web of Bacon’s political career, possibly 
has more courage than good judgment. The mere unbiased 
narration of a series of historical events is a human impos- 
sibility, as is the determination of the motives back of them. 
Each new attempt at the solution of the problem is merely 
a restatement of the old facts and a statement of another 
opinion; the problem of Bacon’s character will never really 
be solved. 

The anchor-threads of this tangled web of complexity 
are far-reaching; they extend back into the character of the 
times, to Bacon’s hereditary nature, and to his early life 
and training. After the Wars of the Roses, some hundred 
years before Bacon’s day, England had accepted the abso- 
lutism of the Tudors as a restful alternative to the anarchy 
of civil war. The Almighty was still given the rather doubt- 
ful credit for the selection of a ruler, and the monarch so 
chosen was wont to govern by his inspired personal wisdom 
or whim. The wheels of government were turned usually 
by men who pleased the king, not always by those who 
understood the machine. Most public men were those who 
best served themselves by serving the State. Bacon and 
his father before him knew many courtiers, but they knew 
few statesmen. A standard guide-book was the “Prince” 
of Machiavelli. Parliament was a gear that seldom 
meshed; it was something to threaten and flatter out of 
money and, with that, its connection with the government 
was supposed to cease. The questioning, reforming under- 
current of democracy, though beginning, was scarcely per- 
ceived and but little understood. 

Common Law and Equity were at death grips. The older 
system was behind the times and swamped with technicali- 
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ties, while the Equity of Elizabeth’s day was a mixture of 
just principles from the Civil Law and pernicious royal 
interference. Men of Bacon’s school saw mainly the tech- 
nicalities of the Common Law, and all that men like Coke 
could see in Equity was an excuse for destroying the grow- 
ing independence of the judiciary. A harmonious union of 
these apparently conflicting tendencies is now a matter of 
history, but in 1600 no workable compromise had appeared 
and there was room for a reasonable difference of opinion. 

On every other field of human endeavor a strange new 
light was breaking. Absolutism in Pope as well as King 
was dying. New creeds and sects were springing up, each 
fighting for its own kind of liberty; to evolve, finally, a 
spirit of real toleration. The intellectual tyranny of 
scholasticism was falling before the inquiry of minds work- 
ing under stimuli such as few other ages have afforded. In- 
dividualism was growing in religion, philosophy, and gov- 
ernment; revolt against the organization was beginning. 
Columbus had revolutionized geography; Copernicus had 
unfolded the universe; Raleigh, Hawkins, and Drake were 
showing England the way to sea power, to colonies, to 
prosperity; and Shakespeare was writing as never man 
wrote. If all the world’s a stage, truly this Elizabethan 
stage had a most unusual setting—with a background of 
all that was old on which the light of a new age was fitfully 
playing. Small wonder it is that its actors played mar- 
velously, brilliantly; even though, at times, bewildered by 
their surroundings, some failed to understand fully the real 
meaning of their parts. 

Francis Bacon was born on January 22, 1561, the young- 
est son of Lord Keeper Nicholas Bacon, England’s highest 
judicial officer, said to have been the second “‘prop” of the 
Kingdom. Bacon’s father was a scholarly and capable man, 
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a courtier, but at that, probably as much a statesman as any 
other man of his day. Bacon’s mother was a woman noted 
for her education and for her intellectual independence. 
She trained her children carefully and spent her spare time 
translating from other tongues choice sermons on predes- 
tination for Puritan consumption. She was a sister-in-law 
of Burleigh, who was Elizabeth’s Lord High Treasurer and 
confidential adviser, the first “prop” of the Kingdom. A 
better setting of heredity and of influential connections can 
hardly be imagined for a youth destined to aspire to politi- 
cal greatness. 

From early childhood, Bacon never exhibited those ro- 
bust physical tendencies which so frequently make rowdies 
out of growing boys. His weakness led to a sheltered home 
life and to intensive parental training. Even though his 
body never really outgrew its constitutional frailty, his 
mind responded remarkably to such influences and de- 
veloped unusual keenness and breadth. The youth was far 
more interested in the intellectual conflict within and around 
him and in the courtly affectations of the wise and great who 
visited at the Bacon home than in the sports of the boys 
who should have been his playmates. While yet a mere 
child he was presented to the Queen and exhibited such pre- 
cocity in speech and manner that Elizabeth called him her 
‘young Lord Keeper”. When she asked him his age, he 
is said to have replied, “two years younger than your 
Majesty’s happy reign’. Although we have every reason 
to believe that Bacon learned early to evaluate properly the 
traditional ceremony and flattery attached to English life, 
still he was a polished courtier when we first see him and 
a courtier he remained until his death. 

When he was thirteen years of age he was sent to Cam- 
bridge for an abbreviated college course. Probably that 
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ancient seat of learning never had a more unusual pupil. 
He could bow in courtly fashion to the outward forms and 
easily master his lessons. At the same time he pierced the 
veneer of scholasticism and despised both the contents and 
method. After about two years his mind refused to assimi- 
late any more of this diet and he left the university in dis- 
gust to work out his own salvation. As might be expected, 
Bacon’s father had political ambitions for his unusual son, 
and he soon attached young Francis to the British Embassy 
in France. There, Bacon added much to his well-learned 
English lessons by considerable study and more observation. 
Two years later Sir Nicholas died suddenly, and before he 
had time to arrange for the estate which he had hoped to 
settle on his youngest son; so the youth, thrown almost 
entirely on his own resources for a livelihood, was compelled 
to return to England. 

Some lucrative career had to be selected. Naturally, a 
brilliant mind set in a stimulating age had universal inter- 
ests. With his usual ambition, Bacon marked off the whole 
field of knowledge as his province. On the one hand, he 
felt that he was more fitted for a life of contemplation than 
for one of action. On the other, many influences, not least 
of which was the need for money, drew him toward a politi- 
cal career. From childhood his associations had been almost 
entirely with the leading lights of Elizabeth’s Court, not 
with scholars. He had observed the compensations of poli- 
tical success and had learned to love the trappings of the 
great and wealthy. He never doubted his ability to suc- 
ceed in any line of activity. Therefore, it seemed reason- 
able to him that he could devote much of his life to the 
improvement of the State and use the resulting wealth and 
leisure to build new systems of thought as well. With his 
powerful connections, the door to public service seemed 
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open; so he took up the study of law, ever considered the 
necessary foundation for statesmanship. 

Backed by his uncle, Lord Burleigh, Bacon was elected 
to the House of Commons at the early age of twenty-three. 
From that time on, he sat in each of the nine Parliaments 
that were called during the thirty-seven years of his career. 
From the very first, Bacon appears to have taken an active 
part in parliamentary debates and his eloquence and judg- 
ment almost at once made him a leader in the House of 
Commons, a leadership he retained during the entire period 
of his parliamentary service. He was usually the head of 
important committees, committees for conference with the 
Lords or with the King, where his ability as a reconciler of 
opposing forces made him an outstanding figure. 

It is worthy of notice that, especially at the beginning, 
Bacon strove to elevate the position of the Lower House to 
a loftier function than that of merely registering the ruler’s 
demands for money. But it is doubtful if for the future de- 
velopment of Parliament he ever had any really liberal tend- 
encies. Any possible liberalism on this point was abruptly 
checked by an extremely unfortunate incident occurring 
early in his career. This experience arose in connection with 
the Parliament called in 1593 to vote funds for a war which 
seemed imminent with Spain and Scotland. A difference 
of opinion soon appeared concerning the amount needed 
and also concerning the method of collection. The crown 
proposal involved the doubling of taxation almost imme- 
diately. This, for apparent reasons, Bacon opposed, and 
argued that while the amount requested should be granted, 
an emergency portion should not be collected unless it were 
actually needed. His vigorous argument, however, did not 
prevail, and the Queen, together with his uncle, Lord Bur- 
leigh, was much displeased. Called to account by Burleigh, 
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Bacon protested that he was only seeking to improve the 
measure rather than to hinder its passage and was profuse 
in his expressions of regret that his attitude had given 
offense. While it may be granted that he was sincere in his 
views, it is unlikely that he ever intended to carry his objec- 
tions to the point of really questioning the royal prerogative. 
He was born within the ruling class and his whole back- 
ground would seem to militate against his ever becoming 
an advocate of parliamentary government. He seemed 
never to understand the spirit of popular revolt that was 
beginning even in Elizabeth’s reign. Though he must have 
recognized the weaknesses of contemporary rulers, he 
feared the inexperienced mob of Parliament more. Prob- 
ably this stand, though having some basis in conviction, was 
not the move of a real reformer; very possibly it was only 
the magnificent gesture of a youth striving for fame. The 
unfortunate result changed the whole course of Bacon’s 
life; it was one of the contributing factors in his failure to 
secure advancement under Elizabeth; it taught him the sad 
political lesson that it is usually safer to sail with the wind. 

Parliamentary service yielded no money and a rather 
doubtful glory. Bacon’s financial situation and his aspiring 
soul demanded pay as well as position. The monarch’s 
favor was the open door to wealth and fame. A youth of 
Bacon’s ability and powerful connections might naturally 
expect early preferment. He lost no time in beginning his 
suit, both to his uncle, Burleigh, and to Elizabeth herself. 
In inviting the Queen’s attention to his talents, Bacon took 
up one of the outstanding issues of the day—the question 
of the proper relationship between the Roman Catholics, 
the adherents to the Church of England, and the Calvin- 
istic Puritans. Religious tolerance was not one of the na- 
tional virtues of England three centuries ago. All Protes- 
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tants were disturbed about the machinations of local and 
foreign supporters of Mary Stuart and convinced that the 
Roman Catholic party in general threatened the existing 
government. The two groups of Protestants were also de- 
cidedly at odds, the State Church insisting on conformity to 
prescribed method of worship and thought, the Puritans 
equally intolerant in their independent views. Elizabeth 
stood with the first Protestant group and a minority in the 
Commons with the second. In his “Letter of Advice to 
Queen Elizabeth”, written at the age of twenty-four, the 
first of an almost endless series of unsolicited letters of 
advice, Bacon took a stand for toleration that was far in 
advance of his time. The Roman Catholics, he held, could 
not be made contented, nor could their threat be lessened 
by driving them to despair. His plea was for general 
toleration, and, though theoretically sound, it was con- 
sidered too advanced to be practical. In this and other 
well-intended efforts, he was often so far ahead of his con- 
temporaries that it is easy to believe that both Elizabeth 
and the practical-minded Burleigh marked him as a vision- 
ary philosopher rather than a man to be trusted with affairs 
of state. 

Very shortly, Burleigh secured for Bacon the reversion 
of a clerkship in the Star Chamber, a place worth over 
eight thousand pounds in present-day money. It was more 
or less a sinecure, involving little responsibility and only a 
small amount of routine labor. Here, Burleigh probably 
thought, the budding philosopher could dream about great 
instaurations without danger of wrecking the government. 
Bacon’s fame might have been greater, had death only 
made the reversion possible by the prompt removal of the 
individual who then held the clerkship. But that gentleman 
very unobligingly kept Bacon waiting for nineteen years 
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while he continued to live and enjoy the revenues of the 
office. 

To all outward appearances, at least, Elizabeth’s wrath 
over Bacon’s opposition in Parliament was soon appeased 
and Bacon was again hopeful. He was a frequent adviser 
of Her Majesty, by correspondence and also orally, for 
Elizabeth occasionally dined with him, charmed by the per- 
sonality of the philosopher who had at his command so 
much of contemporary and ancient wit. But though she 
cultivated him and kept him hopeful, never, during her 
reign, was he destined to be thrown more than a scrap from 
her own bounteous table. True, he was made one of her 
Learned Counsel, but that position carried practically no 
stipend, and only occasional court assignments. These 
small tasks Bacon performed thoroughly and eagerly, but 
they served only to whet his appetite for more. All the 
while he was a briefless barrister, living often on money 
borrowed by himself and his indulgent brother. 

During these years there were two indirect avenues of 
approach to the Queen. If Burleigh, the shrewd old states- 
man, commanded one, the other was a monopoly of the 
handsome, dashing young favorite, Essex. Attracted by 
the brilliance of Bacon’s intellect and manners, Essex had 
eagerly included the youthful philosopher among his best 
friends. Although his cool nature did not admit of much 
affection, the friendship with Essex in these early days was 
as warm as any Bacon ever had. He had long sought to 
secure promotion through the mediation of his uncle, but 
in vain. So far, family connections had yielded nothing; 
and, although he never ceased to petition his relatives for 
aid, it is but natural that he should turn somewhat from 
them, to attach himself more closely to the rising star in 


English politics. 
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Where formerly Burleigh had shown indifference, now 
Essex showed the ardor of a warm friend. When Bacon 
brought down the wrath of the Queen, because of his par- 
liamentary opposition to her war subsidy, it was Bur- 
leigh who reprimanded him, it was Essex who did his utmost 
to reinstate him in Elizabeth’s good graces. When a 
vacancy occurred in the Attorney-Generalship, Essex urged 
the appointment of Bacon, but Elizabeth gave the position 
to Burleigh’s candidate, a prominent lawyer, one Edward 
Coke. Chagrined at this failure to find a place for his 
friend, the impetuous Essex gave him an estate worth, in 
our day, more than thirty thousand dollars. The affairs of 
Essex prospered; he was not only the lion of the Court, a 
fortunate military exploit at Cadiz made him a national 
hero. At every turn, he looked to Bacon for advice and 
Bacon never failed him. Still, Essex could not persuade 
Elizabeth to advance his protégé. When a revolt broke 
out in Ireland, the hero of Cadiz seemed the logical leader 
of an armed expedition to pacify the island. Bacon had 
recognized that Essex’s military success had been due more 
to good fortune than to genius and probably advised against 
the undertaking, altiiough later he agreed to it. After a 
thoroughly mismanaged campaign, Essex found his forces 
decimated, Ireland in a worse state than ever, and himself 
discredited in Elizabeth’s eyes. He believed that his 
enemies in the Queen’s Court had intrigued against him, and 
he determined to return to London and reinstate himself 
in spite of the fact that he had been ordered by Elizabeth 
to remain in Ireland. It is probable that he even planned 
at one time to take his troops back with him and forcibly 
free the Queen from her evil advisers. Finally, he left the 
army and, in direct disobedience to orders, returned to 
London. 
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Such contempt the Queen felt obliged to discipline. Essex 
was arrested, but suffered no confinement other than 
detention in his own quarters in the personal custody of 
Lord Keeper Egerton. Elizabeth was inclined to be lenient 
toward her favorite, but something had to be done to keep 
up appearances. Although nothing was yet known about 
his plan to bring the army back to London, Bacon probably 
realized that his friend was too rash to remain long in high 
favor. Nevertheless, he pleaded with Elizabeth for mild 
treatment until she resented his persistency. At Essex’s 
first hearing, Bacon, as one of the Learned Counsel, took 
active part. On this occasion, he dealt harshly with his 
benefactor, claiming afterwards that his rough treatment 
was but a screen to make a mild sentence possible. At any 
rate, Essex was soon given his freedom, deprived only of 
his right to appear at Court. Again, Bacon, in a letter to 
Essex, assured him of his eternal friendship. 

For a number of months, Essex remained entirely at lib- 
erty. But banishment from the sunshine of the Court led 
him to conceive an insane opinion that his enemies were 
plotting his complete overthrow and death. Finally, aided 
by the Duke of Southampton, he collected a body of two 
hundred armed men and marched through the streets of 
London, urging the populace to join him in the destruction 
of the Queen’s evil advisers. He imprisoned the Lord 
Keeper and several other dignitaries sent to quell the dis- 
turbance. When the smoke cleared away, Essex and his 
followers found themselves under arrest and charged with 
treason. This insurrection, though but the gesture of a 
fanatic, probably seemed a real threat to constituted author- 
ity, and Bacon faced the necessity of choosing between 
Essex and the Queen. History records no hesitancy on 
his part, and Essex was dropped. 
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Had the matter stopped at this point, Bacon’s name 
would have escaped the tarnish of alleged infidelity in 
friendship. But without protest he allowed the crafty 
Elizabeth to appoint him to serve, along with Coke, as one 
of the chief prosecutors. During the trial, if Coke 
digressed, it was Bacon who brought him back to the issue. 
Toward the end and after a bitter personal altercation with 
Essex, Bacon arose and painted a dark picture of the whole 
affair, comparing Essex with the Duke of Guise, whose 
insurrection, within the memory of many, had spread terror 
in France. Essex was condemned to death; that was prob- 
ably inevitable. Many influential men, including Egerton, 
interceded for Essex after he had been sentenced, but Bacon 
held his peace. His service to Elizabeth was so outstanding 
that he was directed to draw up the “Official Declaration 
of the Treason of Essex’. That Bacon’s original draft was 
much altered by the Queen and her Council and that the re- 
port was put out in the name of the Council, detracts but lit- 
tle from the reproach of his having been selected as the best 
available man to blacken the memory of his former friend. 

Apologists have tried to argue that Bacon was a patriot 
who put his country before his friend. It is true that he 
had just received the information regarding Essex’s treason- 
able plans in Ireland, and it is likely that this magnified his 
fear of a revolution. It would not be difficult to accept 
such an explanation were it not for the fact that Bacon’s 
chief activity came after the danger of revolt had passed 
and after it must have seemed clear that Essex would be 
condemned. If this be true, his attack on his benefactor 
not only grates on our sensibilities, it was entirely super- 
fluous. One would be more likely to agree that his motives 
were pure had not Bacon later courted the favor of South- 
ampton, the co-conspirator of Essex, when the accession of 
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James had restored the Essex faction to favor. Bacon’s 
own defense of his position was also written after James 
had come to the throne. Is it too simple an explanation to 
say that here as at many other points in his life, Bacon 
coolly calculated the direction of the wind? 

Only two years remained of Elizabeth’s reign, years 
marked by increasing tension between the Queen and Parlia- 
ment and by a cloud of unpopularity over Bacon. After 
all that he had done, he was destined to receive no further 
advancement from the Queen he had served so well. It is 
impossible to find a satisfactory explanation for this failure, 
except in a number of surmises. As indicated previously, 
possibly both Elizabeth and Burleigh considered him a 
visionary rather than a practical politician. Possibly Eliza- 
beth distrusted him after his opposition in Parliament. Pos- 
sibly she wished, in a relatively small matter, to show Essex 
that she was not entirely under his influence. Add to all 
these surmises the strong suspicion that Burleigh probably 
had no desire to create a rival for his son whom he wished 
to succeed him as Lord Treasurer and perhaps a general 
understanding can be had of Bacon’s unfortunate situation. 

The new ruler was James of Scotland, a man completely 
saturated with belief in the divinity of kings. Like his 
predecessor, he lacked the benevolence and political wis- 
dom of the monarch under whom Bacon could have achieved 
greatness. He was vain, pedantic, a petty tyrant, a man 
often swayed by his own whim or that of some favorite. 
Burleigh’s son, Salisbury, did succeed his father in the office 
of Lord Treasurer and he held it until his death. Bacon 
had little to expect in the way of aid from Salisbury, whose 
policies he despised. Still he met him at every turn with 
adulation and petitions for aid. The King’s two successive 
favorites, Somerset and Buckingham, were courted at every 
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opportunity. With James himself Bacon made consider- 
able progress, addressing to him self-recommendatory let- 
ters at every opportunity and supporting in Parliament the 
King’s prerogative in general and, in particular, his favo- 
rite plan for the complete union of England and Scotland. 
Much further reference to Bacon’s petitions for favor 
would be wearisome. For over a quarter of a century, this 
man, with the possibilities of a political genius, used fair 
means and shady in futile attempts to satisfy his ambition 
for office and power. He pulled every political wire he 
could lay his hands on, turning from one to the other with 
unparalleled facility. When Burleigh had failed him, he 
turned to Essex, whom he dropped to do the bidding of 
Elizabeth. He recorded in his private diary the best 
method of flattering Salisbury and, when the latter died, 
wrote James expressing some hope for the Kingdom, now 
that his cousin was dead. He had a record as an office 
seeker that is likely to stand for all time. As for reasons 
why he should be advanced, he lacked none, be they great 
or small. Chief among these was his self-admitted capacity 
for real service to the crown. Now, he would seek favor 
in order to support his mother and avoid the disgrace of 
poverty. Again, he sought knighthood because he had 
‘found out an alderman’s daughter” whom he wished to 
marry. When he had become Sir Francis and had married 
the lady, office was still necessary for him to be able to hold 
up his head among his wife’s relatives. His real ambition 
was undoubtedly for recognition of his ability and for a 
position which would enable him to guide a wise sovereign 
in his rule over loving and faithful subjects; for prestige and 
wealth which would enable him to be the intellectual leader 
of Europe. But for twenty-seven years, he was a seeker 
and never a finder. Small wonder it is that a man of such 
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persistent ambition frequently allowed the meaner side of 
his nature to show itself, often stooped to the questionable 
practices of his day. Even a philosophical genius does not 
rest well in the shade for twenty-seven years. 

Finally, in 1607, when Bacon was forty-six years of age, 
the long-desired preferment came, in the form of appoint- 
ment to the Solicitor-Generalship. Bacon, still a member of 
Parliament, celebrated his good fortune by a famous speech 
urging the union of England and Scotland. Not successful 
by this method, he forced a case before the courts. He 
argued ably before the Exchequer Chamber and belabored 
the judges outside the court as well as inside until he secured 
a decision that by the operation of the law all of the postnati 
were naturalized. During his six years in this office, Bacon 
handled the Solicitor’s business efficiently and with the zeal 
of the public prosecutor of a king by divine right. His pri- 
vate affairs flourished and he was becoming rich, as well as 
powerful. 

All the while, the Solicitor-General was not forgetful of 
other steps in the ladder to be scaled. His efforts to become 
Attorney-General bring up an important crisis in the his- 
toric struggle between Bacon and Sir Edward Coke. The 
relations of these two great figures always varied from cor- 
dial dislike to bitter hatred. In intellectual and political 
outlook, the two men were natural opposites. It will be 
recalled that twenty years earlier they had come into col- 
lision in connection with Elizabeth’s selection of a Solicitor- 
General and Coke had won. When later Coke was made 
Attorney-General, for once Bacon did not greatly desire 
the Solicitorship as Coke would have been his immediate 
superior. They also collided in their efforts to secure the 
position of head of the household of Lady Hatton, a place 
made vacant by the death of the lady’s husband. Bacon 
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was then a promising young man and unincumbered, except 
by debts, and there was no apparent reason why he would 
not win his suit, especially as he had the expert aid of Essex. 
On the other hand, it has been said, there were seven rea- 
sons why Coke should fail—six children and the irascible 
old widower himself. Yet, for reasons unknown to mere 
men, Coke again won. Finally, Coke had become Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas and Bacon’s desire for the 
Solicitor’s place had been fulfilled. But nearly six years 
had passed with no further promotion for Bacon and he 
faced the necessity of devising a method of creating a 
vacancy. His plan was this: to have Coke appointed Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, a place, incidentally, of less 
power and pay than the Common Pleas position, and to 
promote Attorney-General Hobart to the position to be 
vacated by Coke. This would leave a vacancy in the 
Attorney-Generalship for which Bacon would be the logical 
candidate. The plan suited James, for Coke was opposing 
the prerogative and Chancery jurisdiction at every turn. 
So Bacon became Attorney-General in 1613, twenty years 
after he had first sought the place. His position was now 
very strong; he had the favor of James and Somerset, and 
Coke seemed permanently out of the way. 

Parliament had been convened to vote money, and Bacon 
in a strong speech eulogized James and urged the requested 
supply. But the Commoners were more interested in an- 
other matter. At this time, many food stuffs and other 
articles of commerce were controlled by monopolies, grants 
that were enriching the friends of James and his favorites 
and which taxed the people in outrageous fashion. These 
grants even carried with them the right of search by pri- 
vate individuals. In his worship of the prerogative, Bacon 
seems never to have appreciated fully that evils such as this 
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might be potent factors in changing the government he sup- 
ported, factors that might bring great men to ruin. Angry, 
and fearful that the investigation might go.too far, James 
abruptly dissolved Parliament without receiving the desired 
funds. Meanwhile, the King’s financial needs had not 
diminished. If an obstreperous Parliament refused to grant 
the money, then it must be extracted otherwise, regardless 
of any developing tradition to the contrary. ““Benevo- 
lences”, or compulsory gifts from the King’s faithful sub- 
jects, were called for. One St. John published a strong 
letter objecting to these unavoidable donations and was 
forthwith hauled into Court in a government prosecution 
for libel. Attorney-General Bacon argued the case against 
St. John and strenuously defended this mode of raising 
money. He never intimated any belief that this method of 
supplying the King’s needs without the consent of Parlia- 
ment might be illegal. It is doubtful if theoretically he 
would have admitted the legal need of parliamentary con- 
sent; and if he had recognized it in theory, probably he 
would have felt that the immediate circumstances justified 
the means used. The judges were given no choice in the 
matter and St. John was convicted. In passing sentence, 
Egerton, now become Baron Ellesmere, Lord High Chan- 
cellor, regretfully expressed the hope that this might be “his 
last act of judicial duty”. 

Due to these high-handed methods, what had once been 
only a murmur now became an uproar of popular dis- 
approval. Members of the Commons, insulted and sent 
home, sowed seeds of discontent throughout all England. 
James and his Council were disturbed; something had to 
be done to curb this outrageous spirit of resistance; some 
example must be made. Fortunately for them, a clergyman 
named Peacham had been arrested on a charge of libeling 
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his Bishop. While he was in jail, his house had been 
searched and rough notes of a sermon were found in which 
it was intimated that James might expect the wrath of the 
Almighty in some form or other if he did not desist from 
his iniquitous practices. The sermon had not been delivered 
and the preacher was too insignificant to give any real cause 
for alarm. But here was a sheep for the sacrifice. The 
King in Council decided that Peacham should be tried for 
treason, and eight men, among whom were two privy coun- 
cilors and Attorney-General Bacon, were delegated for the 
prosecution. The old man was put to extreme torture, a 
practice that was being discarded in England, except in the 
case of serious political offenses. But he revealed nothing 
and the prosecutors had to fall back on the unpublished 
notes of the sermon if a case of treason were to be made 
out. It was apparently doubtful, even to them, if a convic- 
tion could be secured on this evidence. The court was that 
of Coke, and Coke could be relied upon to stand by the law 
as well as to dominate his colleagues. James decided that 
these difficulties could be overcome only by a conference 
with the judges individually before the trial had been com- 
pleted and before they could have an opportunity to con- 
sult each other. In this way, both Coke’s stand and his 
leadership could be nullified. Bacon arranged the details 
of these conferences, assigning others to the lesser lights of 
the court but reserving Coke for himself. By this means, 
all of the judges, except Coke, were committed in advance 
to conviction. Coke argued that a sermon, written but not 
published, could not amount to treason and that mere asser- 
tion of lack of governing ability on the part of James was 
not a treasonable act. He also roared forth his opinion 
in unambiguous terms that the practice of forcing judges 
to commit themselves individually in a private conference 
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was contrary to the law of the land. Peacham was con- 
victed and relations between Bacon and Coke were more 
strained than ever. 

Reference has been made to these two cases because fre- 
quently the whole plan of investigation as well as prosecu- 
tion has been laid at Bacon’s door. It is historically true 
that both trials were ordered and directed by James and his 
Council and that Bacon was primarily only one of the public 
prosecutors. But it is difficult to understand how a man like 
Bacon could even appear to be fundamentally in sympathy 
with “benevolences” and with torture. Also, in Peacham’s 
case, his tactics with the judges favor the belief that he 
knew that the defendent should be acquitted under the law. 
Yet in both trials, he did his utmost to win a decision. To 
all outward appearances, his zeal was actuated by convic- 
tion as well as by a sense of duty. Bacon was not the origi- 
nator of the plan but no amount of faith in the royal pre- 
rogative as the salvation of England can fully excuse him 
at this point, either in word or deed. Limiting our criticism 
to fundamentals, he either allowed his political theories to 
blind him to the realities or he was not strong enough in 
character to give up his office and stand by his opinions. 

The Lord Chancellor, Ellesmere, was failing in health 
and the outstanding men available as his successor were 
Coke and Bacon. Fortunately for the latter, a heavy storm 
was about to break around his rival which ended in his fall. 
The chief cause of Coke’s trouble lay in the fact that his 
ideas of government were fundamentally different from 
those held by James and Bacon. Coke was probably the 
foremost Common Law judge of all time. To him the 
Law was the greatest institution in the English government, 
the protector of the common liberties. Even the King 
should be under the Law. Therefore, it followed natu- 
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rally, in his mind, that if the Law was to be applied impar- 
tially, the judges should be free from royal or other inter- 
ference. At every turn, Coke resented and resisted the in- 
terference of the Chancellor in Equity proceedings and well 
he might, for then Equity jurisdiction served as often to 
afford opportunity for, personal interference by the King as 
to rectify inadequacy in the Common Law. Also, James 
frequently outraged Coke’s sense of justice by requiring a 
conference before he could pass judgment on a case accord- 
ing to the law and the facts. ‘oke’s repeated outbursts 
naturally lowered his standing with James, and Bacon finally 
had an opportunity to avenge himself. After a heated dis- 
pute between Coke and the new favorite, Buckingham, over 
some judicial patronage, it was decided that Coke should 
be disciplined. Following largely the suggestion of Bacon, 
Coke was compelled to admit the right of the King to inter- 
fere in judicial processes and he was directed to go over his 
Reports and remove statements tending to limit the royal 
prerogative. In the end, Bacon had the pleasure of making 
out a warrant calling for the appointment of Coke’s successor 
and of seeing his enemy removed from the Privy Council. 
On March 3, 1617, Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, worn 
by age and infirmities, surrendered the Great Seal and, with 
it, his duties as Chancellor. Four days later, Bacon was 
appointed his successor, with the title of Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal. At last, his cup was full and overflowing. 
Almost universal satisfaction greeted his promotion; he was 
overwhelmed with congratulations from friends and from ~ 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. He had risen 
after years of struggle and bitter disappointment to the 
position held by his father, he could live in the home of 
England’s Chancellors, York House, where he had been 
born. He was thankful that he had not yielded to dis- 
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couragement and retired to academic seclusion to revolu- 
tionize science and philosophy. 

His beginnings were auspicious. His inauguration was 
a splendid occasion. Bacon, clad in purple, was followed 
through the streets of London by a long and richly capari- 
soned procession of officers of the court, privy councilors, 
judges, earls, and barons. Here, at last, with all the trap- 
pings, he was great among the great and powerful among 
the powerful. In a most gracious inaugural address, over- 
flowing with gratitude and happiness, Bacon pledged him- 
self to a program of practicality, efficiency, and justice. He 
would keep the Chancery Court within its true limits as he 
conceived them, he would weigh carefully all matters to 
which he should put the Great Seal, he would avoid all un- 
necessary delays and needless expense to suitors. Here is 
Bacon the idealistic judge at the beginning of his term. 
One sentence must be quoted to illustrate the fallacy on 
which the whole tragedy of Bacon’s public life was based, 
“Tt is my comfort to serve such a Master, that I shall need 
to be but a conduit only for the conveying of his goodness 
to his people”. Goodness, unfortunately, was never a pre- 
dominating quality in any ruler he served. 

For a short time Bacon appeared at his best. He pre- 
pared new orders for governing the procedure of his court. 
He came early and stayed late. He listened patiently to 
every bit of evidence and discussion that would aid him in 
his decisions. He cut off lawyers, wandering in useless 
verbosity from the issue. His decrees were prompt and 
just. In only a month’s time his docket was clear of all 
cases, cases that had arisen within his term and a multitude 
inherited from his predecessor. 

This happy condition, however, was short-lived. When 
leaving Scotland, the King had promised to make periodic 
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visits to his native land. At this point James and Buck- 
ingham set out for the Northern Kingdom, leaving Bacon 
practically in charge in England. Again the inextinguish- 
able Coke appeared on the scene. He had conceived the 
idea of marrying his daughter by the wealthy Lady Hatton 
to Buckingham’s brother. Bacon felt that such an alliance 
of a Buckingham with the disgraced Coke would be an out- 
rage and was delighted to learn that Coke’s wife also 
opposed the marriage. In his intemperate zeal, Bacon con- 
spired with the lady to thwart the designs of her husband. 
He dispatched a letter to Scotland, sounding a warning, but 
unfortunately events came on so rapidly in England that 
he felt obliged to act before he could hear from James or 
Buckingham. Lady Hatton carried off her daughter and 
concealed her. Coke traced them to their hiding place and 
demanded a warrant from Bacon to recover the girl. Upon 
being refused, he collected a band of men, broke into the 
house, and took her away by force. For this act Bacon had 
proceedings started against Coke in the Court of the Star 
Chamber. Then came a letter from Scotland thoroughly 
approving of the match and striking terror into Bacon’s 
soul. At once he recalled the action he had started, he 
tried to reconcile Coke’s wife to the marriage, and sent a 
special messenger to Scotland to tell of his change of heart. 
It was some time before he succeeded in ingratiating him- 
self by profuse and abject apologies into the good graces of 
the King and his favorite. Finally he was forgiven, but he 
always had the feeling that he continued to hold his office 
through the tolerance of Buckingham. His miserable blun- 
der placed him more than ever in the debt of this unscrupu- 
lous courtier. 

Although he had previously advised Buckingham against 
aiding suitors and interfering with judges, now he had 
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to receive his solicitations for friends with the best grace 
possible. 

What at first had been only insinuating requests for 
interest in so far as consistent with justice, later became 
practically insolent commands. How Bacon, under these 
circumstances, avoided personal difficulty and rank injustice 
is not easily understood. Yet he seems to have succeeded. 
In all these years of bitter controversy but one case has been 
discovered where justice might have been perverted due to 
the importunities of Buckingham. This case, after Bacon’s 
decree, was referred to a commission; and the party who 
had won in court forthwith abandoned his suit. The fact 
that but little record, if any, exists of protest against such 
interference, shows to some extent Bacon’s realization of 
obligation to Buckingham. 

Private suits continued to pass before Bacon as usual; but 
in cases affecting the royal interests, his close adherence 
to the King became more pronounced with the passing of 
time. The limitations of space prevent more than mere 
mention of a few of many incidents illustrative of this 
tendency. He had to acquiesce in the continuance of the 
hateful monopolies, though he had earlier implied he would 
stop them when they came to the Great Seal. The members 
of the inner circle continued to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the people and Bacon committed to prison all who 
violated these grants. He stood conspicuously with the 
prosecution in the infamous trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and in the questionable proceedings disgracing Attorney- 
General Yelverton. A man could not hold the highest poli- 
tical office in England under James the First and do other 
than slavishly follow the royal lead. 

What Bacon really thought of his actual situation we 
cannot know, but in externals he had all that a vain heart 
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could desire. He had just published his “Novum Or- 
ganum” which brought him instant fame in the thinking 
world. Only Coke failed to recognize its merits and, in 
spite of his aversion to poetry, wrote on the title page of 
his presentation copy: 


It deserves not to be read in schooles, 

But to be freighted in the ship of Fooles. 
Scholars from all parts of the world visited England to 
pay homage to her most distinguished citizen. He received 
universal plaudits as England’s greatest orator, judge, 
statesman, and philosopher. The coveted title, Lord High 
Chancellor, was his and he had become Baron Verulam and 
later Viscount St. Albans. He was wealthy and lived in 
great pomp and splendor. Gifts, as well as fine words, 
poured in from the multitude who courted his favor. He 
seemed intoxicated by his own greatness. 

Altogether, Bacon’s days were too bright for him to see 
any clouds on the horizon, clouds of indignation at general 
governmental oppression and mal-administration. When 
James again needed money Bacon serenely advised the call- 
ing of Parliament and assisted in detail in drawing up plans 
for the session. ‘The two houses assembled and, true to 
immediate expectation, voted liberal supplies. This un- 
usual generosity, however, was probably only a show of 
good faith, calculated to make possible an uninterrupted 
consideration of grievances. ‘The moving spirit in these 
deep-laid plans was none other than Sir Edward Coke. 
He had become dissatisfied at holding no office and had en- 
tered the Commons to become its leader. Two commit- 
tees were started to work; one investigating monopolies, 
the other, charges of judicial corruption that had been 
brought in. The Commoners’ were in that turbulent, un- 
manageable mood which Bacon never could understand. 
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They were seeking any particular weak spot through which 
they might attack the government in general. 

The committee investigating monopolies soon unearthed 
a system of plunder that penetrated to the ends of the 
kingdom. The proceedings gained momentum rapidly. 
Buckingham’s brother and others in high position were 
becoming the center of a storm that might have no limits. 
James and Buckingham were thoroughly frightened. Mat- 
ters had gone too far for a dissolution to be safe, so they 
decided to send out of the country on an embassy several 
of the implicated who were in highest favor and leave the 
others to the tender mercies of the Commons. These 
mercies consisted of fine, imprisonment, and disgrace. 

The second attack was aimed directly at the alleged 
bribery of certain judges. All England’s oficialdom, from 
the King to the lowest judge, had long been thriving under 
a system of gratuities that was bordering on wholesale cor- 
ruption, to say the least. The practice was coming into 
general disrepute but it seems that even if judges limited 
themselves to the acceptance of gifts after their decisions 
had been rendered, they could still have found security 
behind universal custom. However, gifts taken during the 
process of litigation were gradually being placed in the 
category of bribes. At first Bacon seems to have been 
oblivious to the fact that the work of this investigating 
committee might reach him, although he knew Coke was 
its prime mover. But, with or without corruption, he had 
been accepting donations from all sources and under all 
circumstances. To all this his unsupervised subordinates 
had added their own collections and extortions. Bacon, 
however, in rendering his decrees, seems to have ignored 
these obligations. For the sake of his reputation, if not 
his character, this was unfortunate, for several individuals 
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who had paid well but had later lost heavily in their suits 
were only too willing to testify against the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself. Here was a man, high in the King’s favor, 
who might be made an example and through whom the 
odious system of gratuities might be attacked. When he 
saw the deadly intent of the Commons, Bacon’s complacency 
and courage left him. He petitioned wildly for aid from 
the King and Buckingham. But the entire Court was panic- 
stricken and no aid was forthcoming. James, at one time, 
planned to dissolve Parliament but was advised against 
such a move. Sick, either from fear or physical weakness, 
the Lord Chancellor retired to his bed and let matters take 
their course. Impeachment proceedings were unavoidable. 
Public sentiment, now thoroughly aroused all over England, 
demanded vindication. —The Commoners had found another 
vulnerable point, found it at a time when the old weapon of 
dissolution was too dangerous to use, and they pressed 
their charges vigorously. Coke kept studiously in the back- 
ground, but darkly cited precedents where judges had been 
executed for bribery. 

The charges were twenty-eight in number and primarily 
concerned the acceptance of gifts during and after litiga- 
tion. No defense was made except that Bacon insisted that 
his decisions were never influenced by favors of the parties. . 
He was unable to appear before the Lords, all that came 
from him being given to a commission which called on him 
from time to time. In the end he confessed in full and in 
particular to the charges brought against him. He pite- 
ously begged his judges “‘to be merciful unto a broken reed”. 
On May 3, 1621, sentence was passed. He was removed 
from office, fined forty thousand pounds, sentenced to im- 
prisonment during the King’s pleasure, and forbidden to sit 
in Parliament or to come within the verge of the Court. 
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Whether Bacon was really guilty of corruption in the 
modern sense of the term is perhaps an easier problem to 
solve than is the question of a full confession without any 
serious effort at defense. That he had accepted gifts be- 
fore the conclusion of suits is an admitted fact. But his- 
torians who know the period best are fairly unanimous in 
the belief that Bacon was probably not consciously influenced 
in his decisions by these donations. If this conclusion be 
correct, then why did he go down in ignominious defeat 
with scarcely a struggle? Here again only a number of 
surmises can serve as a basis for any conclusion. It is 
possible that the confession was a sacrifice on Bacon’s part 
to protect the King and Buckingham. We know that Bacon 
was in communication with them. On one occasion he is 
supposed to have said to James: “I see my approaching 
ruin; there is no hope of mercy in a multitude. When my 
enemies are ready to give fire am I to make no resistance, 
and is there none to shield me? Those who strike at your 
Chancellor will strike at your crown. I am the first, I wish 
I may be the last sacrifice”. It is possible that the King, 
frightened by the general attack, ordered Bacon to confess, 
and Bacon was not a man to save his honor by refusing to 
obey. Another possible explanation lies in the fact that 
three centuries ago, impeachment proceedings were fre- 
quently employed as a method of attacking ministers and 
governmental policies in general. It was a clumsy weapon 
but so effective that it assisted materially in the evolution 
of responsible government in England. To some extent, 
at least, Bacon was a victim of this system. It is likely 
that he recognized that his many indiscretions had placed 
him in an impossible position. The righteous indignation 
of all England was centered on him. He could not deny 
that he had accepted gifts, and this in itself was sufficient to 
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raise a strong presumption of a deeper guilt. He could in- 
trigue to ward off the blow but he was not a man to fight 
against overwhelming odds, even if his honor were at 
stake. He had done what in theory he knew to be wrong, 
and he paid the penalty. His questionable practices were 
contrary to the developing morals of his age, and the wrath 
of a people outraged by general misrule came upon him. 
History records no greater fall. 

The King allowed Bacon to remain in the Tower less 
than a week and his property, taken for the fine, was 
assigned to friends to be held by them for Bacon’s benefit. 
He could no longer live in luxury, but he was not in poverty 
as the assignment was a bar to private creditors. No 
sooner had he been released from prison than he began to 
petition Buckingham to intercede for him in the hope of 
regaining some of his lost prestige and possibly his lost 
office. Complete restoration, however, was impossible. 
While James was still somewhat kindly disposed toward 
him, Bacon could never again be made the second “‘prop”’ of 
the kingdom. He was not the type of man, nevertheless, to 
spend his last days sulking and in idleness. He continued to 
give private advice to James and he vigorously pursued his 
scholarly work until the end. In 1626, five years after his 
fall, he died from exposure incident to his well-known 
experiment for testing the preservative quality of snow. 
In his will the numerous bequests far exceeded his assets, 
but Bacon wisely left his name and memory ‘to men’s 
charitable speeches and to foreign nations, and the next 
ages’. 

What has been the judgment of the ‘‘next ages” regard- 
ing the public life of Bacon? ‘The quality of his states- 
manship is difficult to determine for men of later ages have — 
often failed to discount sufficiently the conventional courtly 
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pretenses of men of the seventeenth century. To modern 
ears, Bacon the courtier speaks so loudly that Bacon the 
statesman can scarcely be heard. But if the necessary allow- 
ances can be made, it is possible to observe a real consist- 
ency of opinion on most of the leading questions of the day. 
First and foremost was Bacon’s unwavering support of the 
royal prerogative. No doubt ever entered his mind but 
that the affairs of England were safer under the rule of a 
king than under the control of an inexperienced and un- 
stable Parliament. But, although he reserved a small place 
for Parliament, he always advised fair treatment, and, 
had his continual suggestions been heeded, the coming revo- 
lution might have been avoided. As to foreign affairs, 
Bacon uniformly advocated an aggressive policy. Vigor in 
this field, he believed, would not only advance England to 
a place of unquestioned leadership among the nations of 
Europe; it would also strengthen the nation internally by 
drawing the King and the people closer together. As has 
been seen, his ideas of religious tolerance were far in ad- 
vance of the thinking of his day. His plan for the paci- 
fication of Ireland lay in generous and just treatment and 
‘nthe scattering of English settlers among the natives. The 
accession of James had brought to the front the question 
of the future relationship of England and Scotland. His- 
tory has amply justified Bacon’s advocacy of immediate 
union of the two countries and of complete naturalization 
of the Scots. 

However, it is when we consider Bacon, the judge and 
legal thinker, that we find him not only among the great 
of his age, but also among the great of all time. Ample 
reference has already been made to his general efficiency and 
justice on the bench. But so much attention has often been 
given to individual irregularities as to lead to a minimizing 
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and a misunderstanding of what is more important, his 
general legal attitude. His frequent interference with 
judges, Coke in particular, has caused him to be looked 
upon as one who was a selfish obstructionist and one who 
sought to destroy the independence of the judiciary. Many, 
who have written after subsequent history had made clear 
the course of legal development, have failed to realize that 
three centuries ago there was room for reasonable differ- 
ence of opinion on this and other similar questions. It 
should be remembered that Bacon and Coke belonged essen- 
tially to different schools of legal thought. Throughout 
their generation and for more than a hundred years, the 
English judicial system passed through a critical period. 
The Common Law was full of antiquated precedents and 
entangled in the meshes of its own technicalities. For a 
long time the decisions of its judges were not reported in 
the Year Books. Only Civil and Canon Law were taught 
in the universities. Many were fearful that the Civil Law 
with its broad principles of justice and relative freedom 
from technicality would displace the Common Law. Equity, 
based largely on that system, had already made deep in- 
roads. Its friends were the natural enemies of Coke and 
his school, who believed their independence and precedents 
to be the sole means of England’s salvation. 

Bacon, on the other hand, was undoubtedly honest in his 
belief in the unification of the authority of the state in a 
beneficent kingship. He might seek to make his own 
judicial course easy by attempting to persuade Buckingham 
that interference with judges was improper, but it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the rest of his career in thought and act 
‘with the idea of an absolutely independent judiciary. He 
would not have objected to independence in connéction with 
private suits, but in cases where the rights and interests of 
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the crown were at stake he undoubtedly would not have 
admitted that the complete separation of the judges from 
the rest of the government was necessary or even desira- 
ble. In cases affecting the State, judges should be merely 
“conduits” through which the royal goodness might flow. 
To use another of Bacon’s figures, judges should be “lions” 
but “‘lions under the throne’’. 

There is real ground for believing also that Bacon’s phil- 
osophical tendencies and his legal study and experience 
predisposed him to favor a system of law that was flexible 
and based on broad principles of justice, as opposed to one 
founded on rigid adherence to precedent to the frequent 
sacrifice of justice and efficiency. Undoubtedly the broad 
principles of Equity appealed to him strongly, in contrast to 
the torturous methods of seventeenth century Common 
Law. 

Bacon saw in Coke a man who apparently forgot the 
fundamentals of justice and worshipped precedents for 
their own sake, while Coke saw in Equity only an excuse 
for the exercise of the king’s erratic conscience. Much 
could be said for and against the position of each man. 
Had it been possible, it seems certain that Bacon would have 
revised the whole legal system, discarding obsolete laws, 
codifying the rest, and reforming procedure. The funda- 
mentals of his ideal system of law were set forth in his 
“Maxims of the Law” and further developed in his ‘‘Foun- 
tains of Equity”. These were intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to his “Digest of the Laws of England” and his 
“Rules and Decisions”. This magnificent undertaking, like 
many other of his visions, was planned but never completed. 
Such a work, Bacon hoped, would demonstrate which was 
the greater judge, he or Coke. It would have been his 
legal ‘““Novum Organum”’. 
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It was not until the nineteenth century that England re- 
lieved her courts of most of the obsolete laws and of oppres- 
sive technicality in procedure; perhaps America is only on 
the verge of similar relief. Equity, with its Civil Law prin- 
ciples, has come to occupy a large field in our jurisprudence. 
Bacon may be censured for becoming an active force in a 
system through which little goodness was flowing but his vis- 
ion of the law must not be overlooked. In much of his legal 
theory he may well be ranked with Lord Mansfield and Kent. 

In contrast to a dream unrealized, his hundred rules for 
the Court of Chancery constitute a really monumental 
achievement. Up to Bacon’s time the basic principles of 
procedure in Equity had not yet been definitely established 
and clearly defined. ‘True to his character, Bacon sought 
to bring order out of chaos. It cannot be said that he 
originated all of these rules; many of them had been put 
into practice by his predecessors. But he introduced many 
and forcefully codified all. He probably did more than any 
other man to form and settle procedure in Equity for the 
Anglo-Saxon world. ‘This alone is no mean claim to real 
greatness. 

Bacon’s public life is one of the greatest tragedies of all 
history. High as were his achievements, they were often 
overshadowed by heights he failed to scale. He was born 
to live in an age where the truly great could not rule. One 
cannot believe that Bacon deceived himself; so persistent 
an opportunist must have understood the realities. But 
he had to rule. Ambition, personal vanity, and economic 
necessity—each intensified by bitter disappointment—drove 
him on. Had he only been able to serve under a wise and 
beneficent monarch, he might have been a Solon. But 
Solon himself would have had a difficult time under Eliza- 
beth and James. Had he followed his strong inclinations 
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to desert politics and devote himself to a life of contempla- 
tion, he might have been an Aristotle, or a Newton, or a 
Shakespeare; yes, he might almost have been Shakespeare. 
For such a misfortune to the man and to humanity, perhaps, 
after all, we should have only “charitable speeches” and 
say with Othello, “. . . the pity of it, Oh . . . the pity 
of it”. 


SAMUEL GLENN MCCANN. 


III 


FRANCIS BACON 
AND THE IDEAL COMMONWEALTH 


HIS course is a sort of drama in which Bacon is made 
to appear in the various characters that he so notably 
portrayed in his life. His two appearances preceding the 
present occasion, and the two still to come, have all the 
measure of major réles. But Bacon as protagonist of an 
ideal commonwealth is only a minor character. ‘There is 
for this part but one fragment of his writings, the ‘““New 
Atlantis”, standing among works of stupendous range and 
significance. In his public life, in his acts and expressions, 
Bacon seemed to fail entirely to prevision, or even to desire, 
social and political change in the England of his day. He 
disregarded the adumbrations of that struggle which was to 
constitute the history of his country for near a hundred 
years. He did his utmost to stem what was soon to prove 
an irresistible tide sweeping Parliament and people into 
new regions of political liberty. He was, to the end of his 
days, champion of the royal prerogative in its most reac- 
tionary and absolute construction. He linked his personal 
fortunes to the Elizabethan regime, and to the Stuart 
dynasty, and he prosecuted, with an almost fanatical zeal, 
any and all who lifted voice or hand against the royal 
authority. And some of those who felt the weight of his 
power and his almost unexampled legal skill had been his 
friends and benefactors in the long years of waiting while 
he sought royal favor and the mantle of public office. 


It is, indeed, an open question to what extent Bacon’s 
56 
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public actions expressed his views of politics, and whether 
they did not flow, rather, from the conception of his per- 
sonal career which dominated him from beginning to end, 
and which has left it open to history to characterize him 
as a mean and corrupt sycophant. It is, however, fair to 
believe that if Bacon had held a political philosophy as 
noble in intention and as profoundly a part of himself as 
the natural philosophy to which he devoted every spare 
moment and thought, his public life would have worn a 
different aspect. There is even reason, as we shall see, for 
the belief that Bacon’s social and political conceptions were 
quite of a piece with his public life and his relationship to 
the political factors of his time. If these three hundred 
years had not intervened and carried the world immeas- 
urably beyond the England of Elizabeth and James I; if on 
the contrary, an absolute monarchy had received the justi- 
fication of success and historical persistence, we might now 
be giving him the same acclaim with respect to his political 
attitude as we give to his enunciation of those transforming 
principles which bridged the world from medieval super- 
stition to our age of the mastery of nature. If we may state 
it crudely, one half of Bacon guessed correctly, and the 
other half wrongly, as to what history was going to do. 
It may be that we can give Bacon’s practical political 
philosophy—for he never stated a theoretical one—an even 
larger measure of justification. After all, the government of 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts represented an enormous stride 
forward when measured against that of only two centuries 
before. Reactionary as it seems, it was pregnant with all 
those movements which carried the world forward to mod- 
ern principles and ‘nstitutions. My colleagues who de- 
scribe Bacon’s contribution to the history of science will 
probably admit that it had only a relative importance; that 
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his methods of research were mostly wrong; that he made 
no individual discoveries of particular importance; that he 
was not even a part of that great army whose vanguard had 
already made a measurable advance. Perhaps it is because 
political change so often comes through violence and leaves 
behind an atmosphere of deadly hatred that we are so in- 
clined to regard with favor or disfavor the supporter of a 
position identical with, or opposed to, our own. 

We have therefore only the most meager material on 
which to base a statement of Bacon’s political philosophy. 
His voluminous writings on other subjects give us not even 
hints of a social theory. We have only the facts of his pub- 
lic life, his consistent political practice, on the one hand, 
and on the other, a fragment portraying a Utopia which 
nowhere describes a political system, and gives only the 
scantiest account of social usages. It is principally the fact 
that he was a Utopian, which supplies us a basis for inter- 
pretation. Obviously then, our task is to paint the kind of 
background which will enable us to understand Bacon’s atti- 
tude, even if we have to assume that his principles were 
unconscious. But the painting of any historical setting is 
an enormously complex affair for which few have the mate- 
rials or the skill. Certainly not too much should be ex- 
pected for that particular moment in European history. 

Bacon’s attitude and acts as a servant of the Crown place 
him very definitely anterior to all those movements that 
led to popular sovereignty. His death in 1626 was only 
two years before the acceptance of the Petition of Right. 
Indeed, his own downfall as Chancellor, so utterly unjust 
to him as an individual, was a first great swing of the peo- 
ple against an irresponsible and corrupt government. The 
real attack was not upon him, but upon the Crown and the 
kings’ favorites. 
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The new political philosophy which animated the whole 
succession of events for the next two centuries, and, indeed, 
to our time, was one to which he was completely a stranger. 
_The Reformation gave fixation to the concept of individual- 
ism as the basis of political organization. It was most 
natural to conceive such organization as deriving from con- 
tract, so the thought of the next two centuries was domi- 
nated by the great contract philosophers. Individualism 
and contract are an adequate theoretical basis for the whole 
sequence of popular upheavals. By the same curious con- 
tradiction, Bacon was reared in the most intense atmos- 
phere of Puritanism, in that very essence of the Reforma- 
tion that in a few years was to alter the whole political 
complexion of England. But he did not go forward with 
it, or catch any of its practical implications. Though upon 
the last jutting promontory, he belonged to an older order. 

The Baconian politics may be regarded as the practical 
counterpart of Machiavelli’s theory, and as thus exempli- 
fying the earliest political philosophy of the Renaissance. 
This is a matter of extreme simplicity once its premises and 
implications are understood. It may be described as a 
theory of government of the barnyard type, or as rule 
exercised upon material that is essentially disorderly and 
unable to care for itself. If this major premise is under- 
stood, the rest follows naturally. Picture yourself as re- 
sponsible for the care and control of a herd of animals. 
You will of necessity believe in, and act according to cer- 
tain principles. First of all, the control of this herd is 
; supremely necessary for its own good. Secondly, the value 
of any governmental method is measured by the degree of 
its success. You will entice your animals from one location 
to another without any scruple about deceiving them. You 
are perfectly aware that all of your animals must be kept in 
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order through intimidation. You never go among them 
without your stock whip to engender fear. Indeed, in- 
timidation is the fundamental method of dealing with all 
dangerous animals. Furthermore, every animal acts first 
and last through its individual motives. It struggles for 
what it conceives to be benefits. 

If you believe with reference to a people, that its be- 
havior is always personal behavior, that it is actuated by 
the primary personal motives, if you are unacquainted with 
social self-control through community of habit or custom, 
you will inevitably accept the political teachings of Machia- 
velli. You will conceive government as a thing separate 
and independent, imposed upon a people as the first re- 
quirement of its own good. This separately integral thing 
may be the greatest of God-given blessings to humanity. 

This arrangement of human affairs must have a deriva- 
tion from outside the people themselves. This point of 
view regards only personal motives and disregards or mini- 
mizes social forces. ‘There must therefore be a set of in- 
struments who by divine right, or historical causation, or 
special competence, have the task of administering the prin- 
ciples of government which in themselves are sacred and 
independent. Successful government depends therefore 
upon mediation, and the instruments of mediation are cre- 
ated primarily by birth, but partly by special training. 
These instruments are princes and their official families. 
The good prince is the one who governs successfully, 
observing always the welfare of his subjects, for which 
they themselves are, of course, unable to provide. His 
methods must, whenever possible, be kindly; but they must 
always be firm. He must use expediency by giving ear to 
grievances and by acceding to the wishes of subjects, when 
this accords with his own superior purposes. 
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This philosophy, moreover, assumes that there are fixed 
and permanent principles of government which may best be 
discovered by a study of their operation in specific cases. 
What has proved successful in the governments of the past 
is to be taken and used in all the procedure of the future. 
In other words, the system of political principles is a static 
thing. It has merely to be learned and skillfully applied. 
A commonwealth may be outfitted with a body of wise laws 
by a superlatively skillful lawgiver, and then run its course 
through the centuries without modification of this code, and 
with never more than the problem of appropriate applica- 
tion. 

It is a fair interpretation of Bacon’s public life that he 
genuinely believed in political principles of the Machiavel- 
lian type. He was much wiser than his sovereigns, and 
repeatedly, in his memorials addressed to them, urged poli- 
cies which, while never compromising royal authority, 
showed ways whereby the monarchy could adjust itself to 
popular attitudes and movements, and thus avoid much of 
the odium that attends the exercise of coercive authority. 
While there remains the doubt to what extent Bacon was 
consulting the conditions of his personal fortune, there is 
still good reason to believe that he had a genuine sense of 
public duty, which should even override considerations of 
friendship. Certainly he discharged the labors of his office 
with unfailing conscientiousness, and the devotion to his 
rulers, which he continuously proclaimed, must have meant 
more than the effusive pretensions of a place hunter. In 
brief, Bacon considered himself a good citizen, and with 
him as with all Machiavellians, the good citizen is the good 
subject. The test of good citizenship soon changed, and 
Bacon has been measured by a scale which he did not even 


conceive as existing. 
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We shall now endeavor to interpret Bacon’s social con- 
ceptions as expressed in his Utopian fragment, the “New 
Atlantis”. This takes the usual form of the report of a 
visitor to a region hitherto undiscovered, and which, in its 
isolation, had learned the perfect adjustment of human rela- 
tions. In this case, a ship sailing into the Pacific is driven 
to an island where the visitors are treated with every kind- 
ness, and to whom, in a series of discourses, the operation of 
affairs is described. 

The “‘New Atlantis” is not distinguished from any other 
commonwealth by any peculiarity of its traditional culture, 
as this is found to be Christian, and therefore largely the 
same as that of a European country. The difference lies 
in that the wisdom of some of its princes had discovered the 
enormous benefits of knowledge of nature, and had so 
organized the commonwealth that research into the secrets 
of nature and the making them available for human uses 
had become the chief of all public functions. An institu- 
tion known as the House of Solomon, a combination of a 
research university with a kind of monastic order, was main- 
tained as a means by which the processes and forces of 
nature could be made servants of human welfare. Much of 
the actual arrangements for research seem to us merely 
fantastic, but here is expressed a clear and marvelously 
comprehensive view of public provision for experimental 
science, and the enormous practical benefits that could 
flow from it. 

Regarding this commonwealth nothing is said of govern- 
ment, it being assumed that this is the work of good and 
wise princes. The only description of social organization 
is little more than that of a strong and solid family system 
after the pattern of the patriarchate. The matter of real 
importance is that here is a human group, building its 
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arrangements and securing its welfare on the basis of scien- 
tific knowledge. The ‘New Atlantis” is therefore a Utopia 
after the formula of salvation by knowledge. 

Although the “New Atlantis” represents a marvelous 
foresight of the part to be played by science in human 
affairs, this by itself fails to provide a social philosophy. 
It is the fact that Bacon was a Utopian that gives us in- 
sight into his principles. We must therefore inquire into 
the significance of Utopianism as such. First of all it is 
a product of creative imagination exercised upon the sys- 
tem of human affairs. We are quite familiar from daily 
observation with the ways in which imagination dramatizes 
particular phases of life. It is seen in representations of the 
world’s dominant concepts such as creation, maternity, 
youth, loyalty, honor and goodness. Human thought con- 
cerned with these provides material with which the imagina- 
tion delineates them in concrete forms represented and sym- 
bolized in story, poetry, sculpture or painting. We are 
further familiar with the ways in which youth dramatizes 
the personal career, providing in this way fixation of pur- 
pose and setting in operation the motives of personal ambi- 
tion. Examples in the social field are to be seen in every 
case of projected reform. The world is pictured as real- 
izing in some feature its capacity for improvement. Youth 
is prolific of these efforts at betterment. Not yet discour- 
aged by the harsh failures that come from attempts at 
realization, not yet hardened into cynicism, youth, seeing 
vividly and desiring ardently, is perhaps the greatest force 
by which the world makes its advances. Make this attitude 
towards social matters sufficiently comprehensive, and you 
have a Utopia. Every person interested in social better- 
ment is to that extent a Utopian. 

It is next to be noted that social dramatization of the 
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Utopian kind involves the future. The control and direc- 
tion of all action involves an end not yet attained. Directed 
operations are always telic, observant of objectives fore- 
seen but unrealized. Every plan which involves concerted 
or codperative action must be purposive, determined, back- 
ward, so to speak, out of the future. 

A few years ago Mr. Wells delivered a notable lecture 
before the Royal Institution in which he laid it down as 
the duty of science to look forward into the future as well 
as backward into the past. It is of greater importance to 
know what will happen to human beings fifty, a hundred, a 
thousand years hence, than what has happened to them at 
similar intervals in history. Moreover, in proportion as 
science is accurate and sure of its ground, it undertakes the 
predictive function. 

The direction of affairs from the point of view of future 
and unrealized ends is familiar in every political move- 
ment. Parties are built upon platforms which are nothing 
more than declarations of intention, plans of action. The 
center of gravity of a democracy is always located in time 
yet to come. We discover in this manner that Utopianism 
variously modified is by no means exceptional, is indeed a 
universally present and active principle of personal and 
public affairs. We may therefore well inquire how it re- 
lates itself to a thoroughgoing conception of social action 
and organization. What kind of social and political phi- 
losophy can include Utopianism as one of its consistent 
parts? 

The first and only thoroughgoing philosophy that gave 
a place to Utopianism was that of Plato. It is commonly 
known as Idealism. Plato conceived the universe as con- 
sisting primarily of ideas, and, secondarily, of their copies. 
Confronted by a world of things, persons, and affairs which 
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unfailingly impress the observer with their inherent imper- 
fection, he believes that there exists somewhere, transcend- 
ing the region of tangibilities, another world in which all 
of these things are found in their perfect state. These 
perfect ideas are dimly sensed, and the effort is made to 
translate them into more and more perfect copies. What 
the craftsman or artist strives to do with: things, those 
concerned with political and social matters also strive to 
attain and so are working always toward an approxima- 
tion to the perfect social order. It is their concern to build 
states after the transcendental pattern which is the embodi- 
ment of reality. His myth of the cave, on the walls of 
which we see shadows cast by the realities passing outside, 
has its equal application to societies and states. 

In harmony with this philosophy, he presents us his own 
vision of the perfect state and describes the kind of instru- 
ments by which social raw material may be continuously 
shaped toward that perfect pattern. These are the ““ouar- 
dians”, set apart, like poet or sculptor, for this special serv- 
ice. By a communism which enables them freely to give 
their services to directing the affairs of the commonwealth, 
namely, the personal needs of property and family that 


‘dominate the raw material. 


Here is to be noted first the projection into the future, 
or the transcendentally distant, of conditions conceived as 
perfect and therefore fixed and static; secondly, a machinery 
of mediation to link perfection back to resistant and dis- 
orderly raw material. 

Two things are impressive in the history of Platonic 
thought. One is that it was immediately succeeded by its 
almost complete antithesis in that of Aristotle; and sec- 
ondly that in various modifications, Platonism has largely 
dominated the history of European civilization. Its most 
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familiar example is found in the Christian system of the- 
ology. Every historian knows that Christianity, as taught 
by Jesus, however new to the world and however powerful 
as a social force, was in itself a very simple set of teachings 
about the relationships of man to God and of men to one 
another. This new and vital body of ethics was, in the 
course of the next four centuries, built into a philosophical 
structure which gave it to history in the form of the great 
Creeds. This philosophical framework was Platonism. 
Here again we see a transcendental perfection, a kingdom 
of heaven located not ‘“‘within you”’ but in the distant and 
the future; here, again, the mediators, not now the guar- 
dians of the state, but especially selected agents for con- 
necting the divinely perfect back to resistant raw material. 
By the Apostolic succession and by others divinely called, 
the Church takes on its mediatorial function. Note that 
perfection is fixed once for all, and all man can do is to 
approximate it as nearly as may be by the procedure which 
the mediators set and keep in operation. 

The other important fact about Platonism is the imme- 
diate appearance of Aristotle. The Aristotelian view of 
nature and society is so transforming and so prolific that 
it can never be neglected by those who wish to understand 
their kind. Here the system of universals which Plato 
had conceived as separate and independent ideals, are con- 
sidered inherent in the things to which they pertain. They 
are the factors of meaning discoverable because of their 
rationality, by which the universe is held together and of 
which things are the expression. Causation is not now in- 
tervention from afar, but operation through the nature of 
things themselves. Here we have stated almost in a stroke 


that conception of nature which has become so familiar in 
modern times. 
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With this view, the social order is not constituted by 
wise men who fix relationships upon raw material, but these 
relationships are inherent in the nature of human beings, 
and merely express themselves in a society. Given the two 
primary relationships, that of man and woman, and that of 
master and servant, which Aristotle considered undeniably 
natural, the various branches and twigs grow out of these 
great trunks. Here again it is not so much what Aristotle 
taught as what is implied in his teaching that ultimately 
counts. It is the doctrine of inherent and sequential causa- 
tion, the principle found so prolific of results when used in 
the study of nature or man. Obviously, an interpretation of 
society which uses Aristotelian principles will be the antith- 
esis of Platonism, and therefore of Utopianism. And as 
these principles when become modern are those employed 
in scientific study of the social order, we are compelled to 
broaden our inquiry. 

While the Aristotelian naturalism grew quickly with the 
Renaissance and fruited in the scientific study of natural 
processes, it only slowly found its way into the interpreta- 
tion of society. Man seemed so obviously separate from 
the rest of the world. He, being rational, appeared anti- 
thetical to matters of time and space. How could mind be 
in any sense continuous with matter? 

It was Bodin who first among Renaissance scholars ap- 
plied the new view and methods to social affairs. He saw 
that men placed under varying conditions of environment, 
which determined livelihood and welfare, produced differ- 
ent social forms and types of culture. But, strangely, his 
was but a single voice. The contract philosophers held the 
field, and contract is clearly not a matter of growth but a 
voluntary event. It was not until Montesquieu laid the 
groundwork of modern social science in his ‘‘Spirit of the 
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Laws” by showing how completely social formations are 
determined by reaction to natural environment, that the 
social order came to be understood as a process of growth. 
From this time on, ever broader reaches of human organiza- 
tion found their explanation through the inherent causation 
of social forces. The modern formula that explanation of 
anything must show the conditions under which it arises, 
and the causative sequence of which it is a part, dominated 
the studies of human society. Soon a new history came 
into being, and one after the other of the human sciences 
moved from the philosophical into the scientific camp. 

In social science proper, Herbert Spencer built a com- 
plete and consistent system on the new principles. With 
him, voluntarism definitely leaves the stage. Human affairs 
are continuous with those of nature, and are as capable of 
explanation by anterior causation as any natural fact. This 
point of view leads, of course, to the conclusion that efforts 
to modify the operation of social forces are as futile as 
attempts to change the course of the forces of nature. The 
only possible attitude is one of laissez-faire. Social reform 
is not only useless but foolish as well. Social operations, 
like those of nature, take care of themselves. 

An even more perfect example of the determinist or natu- 
ralist point of view is the work of William Graham Sumner. 
What he calls “‘folkways” are the deep-lying, unconscious, 
and all but irresistible determinants of human conduct. 
In convention and custom, in the mores, he finds social 
action shaped without thought or choice. These forces are 
capable of slight modification, but this only through long 
periods in which natural change submerges voluntary effort. 
One familiar with these studies can never doubt that enor- 
mous fields of human conduct can be explained without the 
assumption of any other factor than those inherent in the 
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processes themselves. What now has become of reason 
operating upon and shaping its raw material? Where is 
place left for idealism if naturalism shows itself able to 
cover the whole field? 

It may be that mind and society are parts of a continu- 
ous and harmonious universe, but it has not yet been pos- 
sible to show that mind is part of the kind of nature upon 
which mind operates. From its earliest beginnings, intelli- 
gence introduces a new kind of adaptive action; one in which 
individuals shape their conduct in terms of their past ex- 
perience. In its further progress, the business of mind is 
seen increasingly to be that of directing energies to precon- 
ceived ends. Soon there comes the mediation of tools, and 
thenceforth human adaptation takes place almost wholly 
as a mental affair. An artificial environment is created to 
mediate between man and his natural environment, as that 
of weapons, clothing, shelter, and appliances for doing 
things. Reason appears to be the controlling factor, even 
when it pertains only to methods of expressing natural ends. 
But not all human aims are natural. Reason selects among 
them and invents new ones. 

The invention of non-natural human aims appears to be 
a matter of social organization. The need of security 
and welfare are natural motives of all individuals. But 
when they become corporate, they react upon the whole 
body of natural impulses in a way which gives them the 
character of outside forces. Good conduct is group- 
preserving conduct. When natural impulses are antago- 
nistic to this new social aim, such impulses are considered 
evil and subjected to repression and control. ‘This strug- 
gle of individual impulses and social aims is elevated into 
a cosmic contest between good and evil. The effort is per- 
petually to remake aims into conformity with social ends. 
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In this sense, unsocialized individual ends are natural and 
bad, while ideal ends are a social product. 

There are undoubtedly natural forces, always present 
and powerful, motivating the expression of so-called human 
nature. A permanent disharmony between nature and 
ideal, as represented in Asceticism or Puritanism, is impossi- 
ble. Ideal conduct must be consistent with natural factors 
to the extent of using rather than eliminating them. Such 
direction then becomes continuous with, and a part of, 
those operative forces that may be regarded as natural. 
The conduct of a work-horse is not natural in the strict 
sense. But no one using an animal of this kind can elimi- 
nate essential characteristics. On the other hand, the train- 
ing produces habits which become determinants of the same 
kind as the habits that might have been formed if the horse 
had educated himself. Moreover, in the course of genera- 
tions the essential nature of the animal may have changed 
by selective breeding. This horse may be studied with re- 
spect to both heredity and education as a part of nature 
because of the orderliness of his conduct, and because it is 
determined by inherent forces. But the whole affair is the 
product of deliberate design operating from outside. 

The matter is much more complicated with humans, but 
of the same kind. The selective and guiding agency is the 
organized group. This becomes concrete in various ways. 
Most deities are so obviously tribal or communitary, and 
their codes so clearly intend to make individually deter- 
mined into socially guided conduct, that it is hardly possi- 
ble to miss their true significance. When the social ends 
become embodied as also individual ends, the whole proc- 
ess becomes again a part of nature in the sense of operating 
through inherent forces. Any student of savagery is aware 
that here are human beings, often very fine, whose essential 
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nature does not provide for codperative and continuous 
labor. It must have required many generations of harsh 
selection before work became a possibility.. The process is 
still incomplete, and the selective method known as slavery 
has only closed within living memory. The educational ap- 
prenticeship must, of course, always go on. Yet we are able 
to study the conduct of an industrial population as we can 
study a hive of bees. It is orderly, and determined through 
inherent causes. 

Group processes are not natural in the physical or bio- 
logical sense of sequential causation, but ideo-natural, in 
that the shaping agent operates from outside by some kind 
of design. 

The foregoing discussion outlines a possible way of solv- 
ing the antithesis of voluntarism and determinism, or, stated 
in other terms, of idealism and naturalism. It is an antith- 
esis which inevitably appears in theories about society and 
is at times most troublesome. It shows itself in current 
discussions of evolution. There is an almost instinctive 
revolt against an interpretation which hands human life 
and destiny over to the operation of blind natural forces. 
On the other hand, it is quite clear that social forces are in 
operation, that civilization is a thing of growth, that socie- 
ties are self-controlling, that nations are self-governing. 
But we are equally aware that human progress is a thing of 
thought, foresight, and design, that an industrial civiliza- 
tion, for example, involves the deliberate application of 
knowledge, that a democracy needs the finest and wisest 
quality of leadership. Civilization moves through an in- 
finite number of acts of design, shaped toward ideal ends; 
but this action of reason is engulfed by, and made a part 
of, the great self-operating total of things human and 
social. 
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We can now, perhaps, venture to define the social phi- 
losophy of Francis Bacon. For him, humans were merely 
persons ordered and directed by a governmental machinery 
of which they were in no way parts. He was a thorough- 
going Utopian. His ideal commonwealth was one in which 
a wise prince could discover, and use for the welfare of his 
subjects, the riches of natural science. 


JoHN WILLIS SLAUGHTER. 


IV 


THE PLACE OF FRANCIS BACON IN THE 
HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


RANCIS BACON has been popularly accounted as the 
father of modern science and its method. Unfor- 
tunately, that sort of title has been given to many people. 
In fact, it must be remarked that on the tree of knowledge, 
considered as a family tree, many a “bar sinister” is hung; 
for it is rare in science that the son knows his own father. 
Even where parentage may be conceivable, an oblique 
descent is so much more the rule than the exception, that 
it is quite possible that we can find a more appropriate 
name for the relation which Bacon bore to the several 
scientific disciplines. 

Let us spend a few moments in investigating this problem 
of paternity. The question is not one of the importance of 
Bacon, but rather more definite. It may be stated as fol- 
lows: If there had been no Bacon, would the future of 
science have been essentially different, or would its develop- 
ment have been materially slower? I think we may give the 
negative answer to both these questions. Let us consider, 
therefore, the states of various modern sciences, and see if 
they may be traced back more or less directly to a source. 

Probably we can all agree that up to the middle of the 
last century, at least, the most important body of natural 
science was that of physics and astronomy, with its mathe- 
matical systematization. Along this branch the lines of 


descent seem straighter than elsewhere. Two modern 
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names are characteristic of it more than any others. Ein- 
stein is first, not only in Relativity, but also in Quantum 
Theory. Poincaré is the other name that I should give. 
If I were to add a third it would be Planck. The genesis of 
their ideas lies first, and very noticeably in the case of 
Einstein, in scientific and philosophical speculations which 
go back to antiquity; the principles which are enunciated 
may almost be called ‘‘final causes”, and have a dignity 
which does not result from any mere induction. They pay 
tribute to all the philosophers from the time of Thales and 
Pythagoras, with the possible exception of those in the 
line from Bacon to Hume. 

The more particular concepts in modern atomistic and 
relativistic theories lie on lines which have all passed 
through Maxwell. Here again, the ideas on electricity rep- 
resent a cultivation of the broad ideas of Faraday by means 
of the mathematical plough forged by Lagrange and La- 
place; for .Faraday very largely succeeded in his task of 
systematizing that domain of knowledge which is concerned 
with electricity and magnetism. Tyndall says of him that 
he was recognized, probably without a dissentient voice, 
as the prince of physical investigators of his age. 

The first researches of Faraday were concerned with 
theories that were already subjects of discussion at his 
time; for instance, that all forms of electricity were the 
same, whether they occurred in the battery, the fish, with 
magnetism, thermally, or in the electric machine, this being 
a theory which our own Franklin had helped to make defi- 
nite with his kite. If we continue these researches forward 
they form a long chain of speculation suggested by experi- 
ment and experiment suggested by speculation—a single 
continuous thread which Faraday rapidly unrolled until 
nearly the time of his death. If we continue the same 
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questions backward we find them derived from those be- 
ginnings which Gilbert, the contemporary of Bacon, disen- 
tangled from the fables of the Ancients. 

The mechanical ideas of Poincaré and Maxwell go back 
to a contemporary of Bacon, namely, the great Galileo. 
This line passes through Lagrange and Laplace back to 
Newton, and thence to Kepler and Galileo. The methods 
of these scientists were more or less the same, and like that 
of Faraday; they were not afraid of following a slender 
thread of bold speculation; they turned repeatedly to ex- 
periments or calculations which might justify their theories, 
but only to follow the speculation itself further and with 
renewed enthusiasm. 

Obviously this line of descent does not pass very closely 
to Francis Bacon. In fact, it is not merely in a figurative 
sense that students of science speak of Galileo as the first 
pupil of Archimedes. For when this great Italian, who was 
more proficient in playing the lute than in the. study of 
medicine, to which he had been destined, turned to the 
mathematical and mechanical speculations which satisfied 
his curiosity and gave full scope to his imagination, he did 
so during time filched from Galen, by eavesdropping at 
one Ricci’s lectures on Euclid, and by perusing the volumes 
of Archimedes. These, in the imperfect state in which they 
were transmitted by the Arabs, were not entirely intelligible 
to Europeans; but Galileo plunged into them, and reconsti- 
tuted from them the methods which the modern world has 
only lately realized go back to Archimedes. One may 
instance the problem of the hydrostatic balance and the 
determination of pressures and centers of gravity. All this 
may be said in spite of the slow but continuous development 
of mathematical methods during the late Middle Ages and 
early Renaissance. 
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Given Bacon’s neglect of mathematics, it is not surprising 
that these mathematical methods go back on a line which 
Bacon does not grasp. On this line stands the philosopher 
Leibnitz, in a fundamental sense. Leibnitz paid tribute 
to Francis Bacon, although he regarded him as over- 
emphasizing the experimental side of knowledge. But it 
is most odd that it should be just on the mathematical side 
that there should be a connection from Bacon to Leibnitz. 
This ironical obliquity we pass over at present in order to 
have the opportunity of developing the scandal later, and 
more fully. 

Of course we have not covered everything in this rapid 
survey. We have not mentioned that Boyle put numbers on 
the theories of Torricelli and Pascal; that mathematics is 
indebted to Descartes, to the superb Euler and many others; 
that Tycho Brahe resuscitated temporarily a theory of the 
solar system which combined the vices rather than the vir- 
tues of both Copernicus and Ptolemy; and that Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberini, later Pope Urban VIII, presented to his 
friend Galileo the attraction of the theory of relativity as 
a compromise with that of the Inquisition, only to be met 
temporarily with Galileo’s super-Baconian attitude of def. 
erence to what he regarded as experimental fact. 

Let us turn to other sciences as briefly. It is no new 
thing to offer homage to the prestige of Harvey in the 
fields of medicine and physiology. Harvey, however, was 
again a contemporary of Francis Bacon. He brought to 
England the tradition and methods of Vesalius and Fabri- 
cius, from their home in Padua. These men were the pre- 
cursors of the science of anatomy. 

In the field which is more particularly biology, four mod- 
ern names are on the tongues of all men. These are Dar- 


win, Wallace, Pasteur, and Mendel. We have been told 
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that Darwin describes himself as having commenced his 
research in the true Baconian manner by collecting all the 
facts. However, we find that Darwin had in the back of 
his mind the theories and concepts of Malthus and that 
Wallace also pondered often on the “revolting ratios of 
Malthus”. Evolution, as such, goes back, not merely to 


Lamarck but even to Thales and Anaximander; while Bacon 


expressly casts the idea aside. 

Pasteur pursued one idea from chemistry to biology, and 
thence around the world. The chemists themselves had 
gradually found the threads to lead them from alchemy to 
the discovery and laws of chemical transformations. Fran- 
cis Bacon, it is true, insisted that there was much humbug 
in alchemy, but it was the earlier Franciscan Friar Roger 
Bacon! who took the bigger step of actual accomplish- 
ment in separating part of the dross from the gold in that 
science. 

Mendel was moved by an ideal quite different from that 
of Francis Bacon in introducing numbers essentially into 
the explanation of biological phenomena, and handing so 
much of it over into the dominion of the rebellious discipline 
which Bacon wanted always to keep in a minor role. 

It seems clear that Bacon is not directly responsible for 
much of modern science, and that a great deal of the credit 
which he has acquired in this direction is due to the fact 
that he lived at the beginning of a scientific age which 
merges continuously into the present. But why does that 
age join continuously with ours? Why is it that the lively 
court of Frederick II, and the brilliant revivals of science 

1CHRONOLOGY: Roger Bacon, 1214-1294; Leonardo da Vinci, 1452- 
1519; Copernicus, 1473-1543; Montaigne, 1533-1592; Gilbert, 1540-1603; 
FRANCIS BACON, 1561-1626; Galileo, 1564-1642; Kepler, 1571-1630; Har- 


vey, 1578-1657; Descartes, 1596-1650; Torricelli, 1608-1647; Pascal, 1623- 
1662; Newton, 1642-1727; Leibnitz, 1646-1716. 
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typified by Roger Bacon, by Leonardo da Vinci, and by 
various Pre-Cartesians were all without sensible effect, while 
from the time of Francis Bacon onward Science flung itself 
forward by leaps and bounds, making conquests right and 
left, as ambitious and as successful as Cesar’s armies? We 
know that the effect of the scientific accomplishment of 
Spain was to give that country elsewhere the reputation of 
being the home of black magic, and that Roger Bacon’s im- 
mense discoveries were garbled and distorted in the hearsay 
of succeeding generations until they became the possible 
products only of a man who sprouted the horns of the devil. 
And it is precisely for this reason that we cannot regard 
Roger Bacon or Leonardo as progenitors of modern culture. 
The question is answered in the lives of two men, Galileo 
and Newton. It was Newton who took the work of Galileo 
and Kepler, and erected thereon the vast theoretical system 
whose ramifications extend through the whole structure of 
our material civilization. I am taking the emphasis on this 
idea from Whitehead, natural as I find it from my own 
point of view. Whitehead writes the following: 
‘Archimedes left no successor. But our modern civiliza- 
tion is due to the fact that in the year when Galileo died, 
Newton was born. Think for a moment of the possible 
course of history supposing that the life’s work of these 
two men were absent. At the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century many curious and baffling facts of physical 
science would have been observed, vaguely connected by 
detached and obscure hypotheses. But in the absence of a 
clear physical synthesis, with its overwhelming success in 
the solution of problems which from the most remote 
antiquity had excited attention, the motives for the next 


*Science and Civilization, edited by F. S. Marvin, Oxford University 
Press (1923). 
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advance would have been absent. All epochs pass, and 
the scientific ferment of the seventeenth century would have 
died down. Locke’s philosophy would never have been 
written; and Voltaire when he visited England would have 
carried back to France merely a story of expanding com- 
merce and of the political rivalries between aristocratic 
factions. Europe might then have lacked the French in- 
tellectual movement. But the Fates do not always offer the 
same gifts twice, and it is possible that the eighteenth cen- 
tury might then have prepared for the western races an 
intellectual sleep of a thousand years, prosperous with the 
quiet slow exploitation of the American continent, as man- 
ual labor slowly subdued its rivers, its forests and its 
prairies.” 

Whitehead remarks that the result might possibly have 
been happier, since the chariot of Phebus is a dangerous 
vehicle. Indeed, we have seen in the last few years how 
reckless Phethon narrowly escaped dumping us all in the 
ditch. Nor are we sure that war is the only kind of ditch. 
That, however, is not now our concern. Our present inter- 
est lies in seeing the methods of science emerge from inse- 
cure ground, where they were surrounded, and perhaps on 
the point of being overwhelmed again, by the interest in 
the past and the authority of the ancients. 

Manifestly, as we have portrayed this development, we 
cannot say that Bacon, whatever he may stand for as a 
symbol in the popular mind, is the father of science. It is 
equally evident from the scientific societies which were 
- founded in his name and his eminence as it was portrayed 
in the first lecture of this series, that he has an acknowledged 
position. Am I merely flippant if I call him possibly the 
step-father of the sciences? 

Before we consider various scientific methods more in 
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detail, let us point out one or two instances where the ideas 
of Bacon have born direct fruit. In the first place, we have 
the subject of law, where we were told by the second lec- 
turer how much the modern legal practice and point of 
view derives from Bacon. We learned that the domain 
of Equity, as distinguished from Common Law, is Bacon’s 
province: his conquest, if not his discovery. 

A second instance comes from Bacon’s emphasis on 
what he calls pretergenera, that is to say, the sports or 
monsters or freaks of nature. His idea is that by study- 
ing these abnormal things, experimenting on them and com- 
paring them with the more usual ones, we can better come 
to an understanding of the normal process or situation. 
This is exactly the method which, we are told, Pinel used, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, in investigating mental 
phenomena; an investigation of insanity led to an under- 
standing of many processes of the normal mind. Similarly, 
psychologists investigate sleep through hypnosis. Another 
classic example is the method of the kindergarten, which 
arose through the treatment of the subnormal child. It is, 
perhaps, natural to investigate the unusual and striking 
situation, for that is what awakens curiosity. But it is at 
least Bacon’s merit to have focused attention on it as a key 
to nature. 

The third instance that we give is that far-fetched one to 
which I have already alluded in mentioning Leibnitz. 
Among the scientists who founded the Royal Society, the 
project of a universal language was much discussed. Its 
prominence was undoubtedly due not merely to the ever- 
present need of secret codes in the unfriendly intercourse 
between princes and diplomats, but also to the fact that 
Bacon expounded their nature at some length in that ex- 
tensive and systematic survey of the field of knowledge 
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which he calls “De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum”. 
Wilkins (1614-1672), Bishop of Chester, published a man- 
ual of secret correspondence. It suggested a second at- 
tempt, better and more scientific, which was made in 1661 
by Delgarno. The latter essay may be described, in mod- 
ern terms, as a sort of index by letters to Roget’s The- 
saurus. It consisted in dividing concepts into seventeen 
main categories, each designated by the initial letter of a 
corresponding word. Each class was again divided into 
subclasses by a second letter, and so on. ‘The sequences 
of letters thus built up could be used to form code messages. 
Wilkins took up the matter again, and amplified the main 
classification to forty concepts, so that letters would not 
suffice, and he had to use conventional symbols. 

Leibnitz in the year 1671 became actively interested in 
the problem with the idea of making the symbolic language 
truly ideographic, and thus more universal and of more phil- 
osophical interest. In other words, if one concept be de- 
fined in terms of others, the symbol for that concept should 
be a direct and definite combination of those others. The 
invention of symbols might be carried out in some such way 
as this: When any finite number of concepts were analyzed, 
they could be explained in terms of some sub-group of them, 
until finally ideas should be arrived at which were simple 
concepts, and could not further be reduced. That is, they 
could not be explained or defined except in a vicious circle. 
What would be more natural then than to represent these 
primary ideas by numbers which could not further be re- 
duced, i.e., by prime numbers? The composite ideas would 
then be represented by composite numbers whose factors 
corresponded to the primary ideas involved. 

For example, if we take animal as a primary concept (of 
course, that is not necessary), and represent it by the prime 
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number 2, and similarly if we represent rational by 3, we 
must represent man by 6, so that the equation 


6=2xX3 
indicates the statement: 
Man is a rational animal. 


May I suggest that you reflect on the question as to whether 
3 X 3 is 9 or merely 3, and 6 X 14 is 84 or merely 42? 

This sort of representation is more than a mere code. 
It is also more philosophical than a merely ideographic 
language. Thus when the Chinese represent “peace” by a 
symbol which portrays a woman in a house, and “discord” 
by the addition of another woman symbol under the same 
roof, the graphic representation appeals to the cynic in all 
of us, but does not really analyze the concept. 

To Leibnitz it seemed desirable to translate his numbers 
into words, by means of a simple correspondence, so that 
they might be easily and systematically spoken. He even 
had a vision of poetry in his universal language. But what 
is noteworthy is that he recognized the difficulty of his 
project, and held to its importance all his life. He saw 
‘that the construction of such a language required the 
analysis of existing concepts in a great encyclopedia, that 
it demanded the progress of theoretical knowledge in all 
directions, and at the same time made that progress more 
feasible by means of a direct method for synthesizing con- 
cepts. But he was confident that the loyal codperation of 
a few men for a few years would yield a substantial increase 
in science by means of such an investigation. He sought 
for many years, but in vain, to interest the Royal Society 
in the project. I am afraid, had he succeeded, one of the 
practical results would have been to afford the Gladstones 
of various times and localities an opportunity to regard the 
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registration at the Court House of fresh synthetic concepts, 
or of new primary ideas (for incorporation into the Official 
Encyclopedia) as a capital means for collecting fees or 
taxes. 

Given the difficulty of the task, Leibnitz made various 
compromises. Thus he invented a new Latin, gradually 
purging it of its grammatical difficulties in a systematic 
manner, and enriching it with new concepts, thereby devis- 
ing a scheme of construction for international languages 
which has become most prominent in recent times.’ But 
shall we say that the original, more thoroughly philosophic 
attempt is devoid of fruit? In answer, we have only to 
think of the modern extensive development of the algebra 
of logic and the possible relation of that algebra to its 
arithmetic. Moreover, Leibnitz himself made a contribu- 
tion to his language by a systematic analysis of geometry— 
an analysis which is again being prosecuted at the present 
time from new points of view. The most striking instance, 
however, is that Leibnitz’s invention of the symbols now 
used in differential calculus—which, in fact, really make a 
calculus out of Newton’s theory of fluxions—was a direct 
and conscious contribution to an ideographic language. 

Thus developed by Leibnitz, the secret code becomes a 
universal logical language, which involves a general science, 
or at least a general scheme of theoretical science, and an 
encyclopedia of concepts. Nevertheless the result is truly 
a direct descendant of that Baconian discussion of secret 
codes. It must be remarked that if Bacon could be con- 
fronted with his offspring, he would very promptly disin- 
herit it. 

1Those who desire to pursue this subject will be led to Couturat’s La 


logique de Leibnitz, Paris (1901), and, for the less philosophical languages, 
to Guérard’s Short History of the International Language Movement, New 


York (1921). 
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In order to understand now, in more detail, the place of 
Francis Bacon in the history of scientific method, let us 
begin with the great sceptic Montaigne (1533-1592), 
whose essays served as one model for Bacon. Impressed 
by the turbulence and conflict amid which he lived and dis- 
mayed by the intolerance and uncompromising belief which 
he saw on every hand and in every sect, yet at the same 
time conscious of the real world about him and imbued with 
the literature of ancient ages in many ways superior to his 
own, it is not surprising that Montaigne regards dogma- 
tism as a presumptuous vanity. He also laughs at the 
efforts of science, which hardly even serves to convince us 
of our own ignorance. Philosophy is a sterile conflict of 
variable opinions. He puts man, an animal, down on the 
same stage as the other animals, playing their parts as 
cruelly and as ineffectually. What are the exploits of con- 
querors? ‘Their armies, furious monsters of myriad arms 
and heads, are merely angry ant-heaps, which may at any 
time be annihilated through a contrary gust of wind or the 
misstep of a horse. 

Reason is to him a dangerous tool, and he who uses it 
loses himself along with his dogmatic enemies. It is well 
to keep the multitude under the subjection of law and tradi- 
tion, and he himself obeys the police regulations, municipal 
and ecclesiastical, although he has carried himself along 
the road of doubt so far that to his mind all the human 
faculties are discredited. This does not prevent him, 
‘however pessimistic, from making extensive and acute 
‘observations, nor his soul from being a source of kindness 
and gentility. He is no hero, and no Macchiavellist. 

Francis Bacon believes that he provides the way of put- 
ting in order the universe which Montaigne has left in such 
an unhappy state. He devises a method which he thinks 
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will be easy to apply and will increase the domain of science 
enormously and rapidly. With this, incidentally, the logic 
of Aristotle will be seen to be mere mental gymnastics. He 
makes a grand survey of knowledge. In this survey he 
forms first a main division of knowledge into three parts 
which he calls History, Poesy, and Science or Philosophy; 
these are the branches which correspond respectively to 
what were regarded as the three mental faculties of mem- 
ory, imagination, and reason. Then these principal divi- 
sions are cross-divided under the captions Natural and Civil 
(the latter including ecclesiastical) and finally redivided 
according to subject so that the classification becomes more 
and more minute. 

In Natural History should be contained an account of 
the Generations, which are the phenomena of nature work- 
ing freely, the Pretergenerations, which are the abnormali- 
ties and errors of nature of which we have already spoken, 
and finally the History of the Arts or Mechanic History, in 
which would eventually be included, for example, the mod- 
ern engineering arts. By this means a table may be con- 
structed of things still wanting as well as of those already 
obtained. 

Bacon tends to diminish the importance of the imagina- 
tion in arriving at scientific truth; that is necessary, from 
Bacon’s point of view, since imagination is a most variable 
quality in men, and must be put in a minor place if, as he 
hopes, the advancement of science is to be the codperative 
effort of many ordinary minds. What interests Bacon in 
poesy is the fable or myth which he regards as a first essay, 
but of minor utility, in arriving at scientific truth. In these 
allegories the mind puts together things according to de- 
sire, without much respect for reality. What is to be the 
real method of turning natural history into science is the 
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systematic use of the reason in the way which Bacon ex- 
plains in the “Novum Organum”’. 

This systematic method is an induction with the help of 
experiment, According to Bacon’s idea it is possible to 
arrive at a scientific theory by a process of exclusion, more 
or less as an argument by reductio ad absurdum is used in 
mathematics, but the process this time is to be carried out 
by interrogating the facts of nature, normal, monstrous or 
constrained by art. In other words, hypotheses are to be 
eliminated successively with reference to fact or experi- 
ment until only the hypothesis which must be true remains. 

The famous Galileian controversy is a case in point, for 
Galileo already had the same idea with regard to exhaus- 
tion by experimental tests. He felt that it was demon- 
strable by appeal to the facts of nature that the Copernican 
theory was the only one which would “save appearances’ — 
i.e., account for all the facts—and must therefore be the 
true one. But could such a position ever be justified? Car- 
dinal Barberini asks Galileo if it would not be possible for 
God to arrange and move the orbits and planets in some 
other manner than the Copernican, so that all the phe- 
nomena evident in the skies could be accounted for. If this 
were not to be the case it would be necessary for Galileo to 
prove that these phenomena could not be obtained by any 
system except the Copernican, since God would have the 
power and the corresponding knowledge to accomplish any- 
thing that was not in contradiction with his other acts. 
And otherwise Galileo would have no right to reduce Divine 
Power and Wisdom to the system which he had conceived. 
In fact, even if the Ptolemaic system could be demonstrated 
to be false by reference to experiment, the system of Tycho 
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Brahe, which made the Earth the centre of motion but let 
Venus and Mars move in orbits about the Sun, would have 
sufficed at the time of Galileo to explain all the known 
phenomena. 

In other words, no matter what hypotheses are suc- 
cessively eliminated by experiment, there is no single hy- 
pothesis that remains. We cannot say that the given set of 
facts of experience will contradict necessarily every other 
hypothesis that might be imagined. To state the matter 
paradoxically, progress in the science of nature consists in 
proving that theories are not true. 

Galileo in his celebrated dialogue of 1632 offered lip 
service to this reasoning by pointing out that it was open 
to God to move the system of the world in whatever com- 
plicated manner He chose, although the simple manner was 
quite evident. This did not meet the issue either logically 
or theologically. The argument for relativity failed to 
impress the uncompromising scientist, and the equally un- 
compromising theologians felt that their only recourse was 
the argumentum ad hominem. 

The difficulty is aggravated instead of diminished in the 
general Baconian method, for in the general situation the 
hypotheses to be chosen are themselves lacking. If a hy- 
pothesis already at hand cannot be demonstrated by this 
method, is it possible to arrive at one and prove it at the 
same time? It is for this reason that Couturat and other 
logicians say that no scientific result was ever obtained by 
the Baconian method, and none ever will be. This does not 
mean that important results cannot be won merely by a 
systematic experimentation without any new theory; and 
perhaps such methods may be regarded as derived from 
Bacon. Thus in organic chemistry, when one hopes for a 
certain property, one may eliminate one compound after 
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another until by good luck such a property may be obtained; 
and then one may number it in the six hundreds or the nine 
hundreds to indicate the industry rather than the science 
by which the result has been achieved. It is, however, the 
obtaining of theoretical results which is Bacon’s idea. 

If the carrying out of this idea were possible, it would 
be necessary, in order to clear the way for the formation | 
of true principles, to guard against prejudices. Bacon at- 
tempts to do this systematically by listing them in three 
classes of fallacies of false appearances: Idola Tribus, 
Idola Specus and Idola Fori, he calls them, prejudices ‘‘of 
the tribe”, due to the general nature of mankind, “of the 
cave”, due to the narrow bounds of each mind, and “‘of the 
market-place’”’ respectively. ‘That is to say, men tend to 
imagine that nature acts as men do, and they make them- 
selves a rule of nature (so that all idealistic philosophy for 
Bacon would be Idola Tribus), or secondly, they see too 
narrowly from the prisons of their own minds and bodies, 
or finally, they accept the tacit implications of mere words. 

In such ways Bacon expected that attention should be 
focused on the facts, and that generalizations or theories 
should be obtained step by step, by induction from the facts, 
making sure that each step should be solidly placed. Is it 
a question whether these so systematic, laborious and un- 
inspired processes would ever, as compared with the more 
imaginative methods, give the rapid advancement of learn- 
ing which Bacon anticipated? ‘That question was surely 
answered by Newton. 

Another way of resolving the universal skepticism of 
Montaigne, diametrically opposite to the plan of Bacon, was 
developed by Descartes. He also thought that he could 
make the progress of science and philosophy sure and rapid, 
and that the mind could be provided with a tool which 
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would give it the power to jack itself up from one truth 
to another by easy stages, and thus to answer gradually 
one after another the difficult questions of physics and 
metaphysics. His method consisted briefly, first, in a hypo- 
thetical skepticism: nothing to be assumed but what was 
presented so clearly and distinctly to his mind that he could 
not doubt it. Secondly, he was to divide any of his diffi- 
culties into as many small parts as possible. Thirdly, he 
was to conduct his ideas in orderly fashion commencing 
with the simplest and easiest to know, in order to mount 
stepwise to the most complicated subjects. And finally, he 
would make such numerous and general reviews that noth- 
ing would be omitted. 

“Those long chains of reasoning, quite simple and easy, 
which geometers are accustomed to employ in order to 
achieve their most difficult demonstrations, gave me cause 
to think that all things which might fall under human 
knowledge might follow from each other in the same 
fashion (Idolon Specus/ comments Mahaffy), and that 
provided only we take care to receive nothing as true which 
may not be so, and preserve the proper order to deduce one 
truth from another, there would be none so remote that 
we could not finally reach it, nor so hidden that we could 
not discover it.” Descartes then instances his own discovery 
of analytic geometry as an illustration of his method. 

One may criticise this effort, which endeavors to proceed 
so logically on the basis of a few axioms, from almost the 
same angle as that of Bacon, who tries to arrive at theories 
by conclusive experiments. Neither allows enough place 
for the imagination. Knowledge is to be advanced by the 
‘nvention of new concepts. But what makes a concept sig- 
nificant? Why did Descartes do for analytic geometry 
what Euclid did not do? It is easy to see concepts after 
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they are there, but only the Galileo, the Newton or the 
Darwin can build up those tremendously significant ones out 
of their personal reactions to nature. 

In general, in a causal series, as Leibnitz points out, 
every event is caused by a previous one, and so on to an 
infinite regression; hence no one of the events contains 
the explanation of the entire series; for that explanation 
one must go outside the series. It is brilliance of imagina- 
tion which makes the glory of science. 

I hope I may be pardoned for turning finally to the role 
in Bacon’s method of the discipline in which I am most 
interested. Mathematics for Bacon occupies an important 
position but not a thrilling one. He sees in it merely the 
means of stating formule or putting in convenient shape 
results which are, in their essential causal relations, already 
obtained. The mathematical work in astronomy, he would 
say, was an assistance in navigation but told nothing that 
satisfied him as a scientist. Perhaps that view is still held 
rather commonly. It is not inconsistent with Bacon’s view 
of induction by experiment, but, on the other hand, it is 
not a necessary consequence of such a view. We see this 
fact clearly if we turn again to Galileo, who as we have 
pointed out, had the same view of exhausting all possibili- 
ties by experiment. Mathematics plays an essential part in 
the development of his theories, as it does later with New- 
ton, for between them they bring the science of mechanics 
into being. 

Moreover Galileo, whether or not you say it is possible, 
actually does get new ideas about space out of mathematics. 
Mathematics for him is a field of discovery; he sees novel 
relations there which he tries to prove, as mathematicians 
now meet striking relations in the theory of numbers, which 
Bacon’s method would hardly suggest and Descartes’ 
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method has not yet proven. Thus Galileo sees a line or 
curve as infinitely divisible, and thinks to prove it by devis- 
ing an experiment by means of which a small circle is made 
to roll along with a larger concentric circle. The only way 
that the small circle can be made to keep up with the large 
one is for its circumference to contain an infinite number 
of vacua. Ipso facto the circumference is infinitely divisible. 

Nowadays we should hardly accept Galileo’s reasoning 
in this case (which of course I have not given), although 
to a mathematician it is most suggestive. This type of 
reasoning, which generally leads to true results, gives that 
combination of novelty and truth which Kant, later, also 
regarded as characteristic of geometry, and which led him 
to regard space as a form of intuition. 

The modern view of mathematics, as we find it say in 
Russell or Whitehead, is rather a development of that of 
Leibnitz at which I have hinted; that mathematics is a 
universal logical language, ideographic in that the combi- 
nation of its symbols corresponds to the combination of the 
designated ideas, and with a syntax of operations which 
provides a calculus of deductive reasoning. We do not 
altogether agree with the positivistic philosopher who says 
(as Bacon might well have said explicitly) that by mathe- 
matics you get out at one end no more than you put in 
at the other; we do not agree, even if he states it in the 
more amiable form that it is worth while to have something 
by means of which you can get out at one end the implica- 
tions of what you put in at the other. Moreover, it is the 
mathematician who has the task of deciding what ideas 
he wants to get out and what ideas he has to put in, and 
since that is an essential part of his task which no one else 
will undertake we may as well call it an essential part of 
mathematics. Would you call a man an author if he spent 
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his time putting all possible words in all possible combina- 
tions, like some that Gulliver met in his travels? 

Let me not seem to want to diminish the glory of Bacon 
by my criticisms. His influence for several centuries has 
been so vast that there is no question of his greatness. In 
what direction was he great? He manifestly was not a 
scientist, since his scientific work is hopelessly insignificant, 
even in terms of his own day. There is no question of his 
standing beside his contemporaries Galileo, Kepler, Gilbert, 
and Harvey. He cannot stand beside the practically 
minded Benjamin Franklin, with whom one is tempted to 
compare him. 

His theory of knowledge also is insufficient; but, on the 
other hand, whose is not? We must not throw him aside 
on that ground. The philosophers Gassendi, Leibnitz, » 
Locke, Hume, and Kant held him in ‘high repute; and sub- 
stantial portions of most books on logic are devoted to his 
treatment of induction. He was not merely a popularizer 
or a bally-hoo; Leibnitz and Kant had no need of such. If 
then these eminent philosophers found him estimable, was 
he not therefore great in philosophy? In that part of 
philosophy which deals with scientific method his compre- 
hensive and systematic expositions and his daring un- 
Baconian generalizations have earned him a high place. 


GRIFFITH CONRAD EVANS. 


V 
FRANCIS BACON AS MAN OF LETTERS 
a Aare inquisitive Polonius asked Hamlet what he 


was reading, the disillusioned Prince replied, 
“words, words, words.’ Because of the scope and execu- 
tion of the lectures which have constituted the bulk of this 
course, there is no need now to discuss the personality of 
Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, or to recapitulate the 
facts, achievements, failures, catastrophes and tragedy of 
his career, but it is in the nature of things that they who 
read his exalted words should register in their minds an 
inquiry whether there is or is not sincerity of purpose 
behind and within the words. That brilliant sad career, 
that broken bough which might have grown full straight, 
that life and fall of Bacon, must inevitably be in the back- 
grounds of consciousness when the ‘‘Essays”’, the ‘““Advance- 
ment of Learning’, the “New Atlantis’, and the ‘History 
of Henry VII” are under perusal, and out of the recollec- 
tion there is likely to spring the inquiry, or at least the 
thought, whether or not this human wisdom, keen analysis, 
applied learning, admonition and utterance are only 
“words”, or something substantive. Much about Bacon is 
controversial, but concerning the sincerity of his writing 
there cannot be two opinions. 
Possibly Bacon’s was an intellectual rather than a 
spiritual earnestness. His religion was genuine, but some- 
what more of the head than heart. His writings are satu- 
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authority of revelation, but the attitude is more theological 
than devotional, as there be doctors of divinity most 
tenacious of their creeds, stoutly resourceful in the defence 
thereof, even impassioned when they meet and combat 
opposition, who would, however, be startled and embar- 
rassed if there should arise in the congregation some sin- 
stricken wretch who should proclaim his need for personal 
salvation—even as it is related, in the threadbare story, that 
an old woman who had wandered by chance into the gallery 
of a fashionable church presently began to sway and moan; 
whereupon a watchful official hastened to her and demanded 
that she conduct herself with decorum. “But I got re- 
ligion’”’, groaned the enthusiast. “Madam, this is no place 
to get religion”, was the answer. “The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up”, is a mood, or expression thereof, for- 
eign to the Baconian temperament. 

But this does not abate the reality of his zeal for knowl- 
edge, the master passion of his better self. There are few 
quotations in the English language more familiar than 
the words of the young Bacon, inheritor of quickenings of 
the new learning and already conscious of the necessity 
of a new method of scientific research, ‘‘I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province’, and long afterwards he 
wrote that “‘the Sovereignty of man lieth hid in knowledge”. 
In his personal career he was allured by the splendors of 
his age, too compliant with the almost universal habit of 
what we now call “graft”, too solicitous for princes’ favors, 
and hence the victim of his own ambitions, for which he 
has been penalized in perpetuity. This is the Bacon of 
whom one of his biographers writes, ‘““The life of Francis 
Bacon is one which it is a pain to write or to read”. But 
there is that other Bacon who loved knowledge for its own 
sake and for its power to advance civilization, and was 
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dedicated thereto completely. The very skepticisms of the 
true man of science are marks of his sincerity—not re- 
ligious skepticisms, not flaunted denials of matters which 
in their nature cannot be proved—but suspended judg- 
ments concerning phenomena until the final test has 
validated a conclusion. Not the show of things, but the 
thing itself is that which concerns the man of science, 
and so it was with Bacon the Bookman, the disciple of 
knowledge. 

Like most men of letters, Bacon was a stylist, understood 
word values and sentence rhythm, played on an instrument 
of varied harmonies. In the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James, it would have been especially strange had 
it been otherwise. For men were discovering the capacities 
of the English language for prose, as its poetic possibilities 
had been sensed centuries before; Richard Hooker, John 
Lyly, the authorized translators of the Scriptures, to men- 
tion few of many, were progressively revealing the latent 
power of the language for prose, and both in terseness and 
in grandeur Bacon ranks with the best of them—with 
Hooker and the translators. One does not forget his 
preference for Latin as the medium for distribution of his 
weightier thoughts. But in all probability this preference 
was based upon utility rather than upon an under-valuation 
of his native speech; he wished his ideas to circulate in a 
larger audience, especially of the learned, than those who 
read English. Latin was still the language of erudition. 
But no one could have used the English language with 
Bacon’s power without being aware of its resources. 

With all of Bacon’s mastery of English prose, there is 
singularly little of verbal display—as there is, for instance, 
in Lyly, or even Sir Philip Sidney. Whether he is writing 
in epigram or in incremented periodic structure, there is 
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the main object, to convey thought, to traffic in ideas, and 
to use words primarily as a means of communication. 
J. M. Robertson, who has closely studied and anatomized 
the Baconian prose, remarks that Bacon stands “as a wit- 
ness to the root truth in regard to all writing, that to be 
great it must be sincere. And this, with his large faculty 
for phrase, cadence, and diction, makes him one of the 
greatest writers inasmuch as he habitually makes style a 
vesture for thought, and not.a decoration of it. But he 
was an artist in spite of himself’. Ben Jonson, Bacon’s 
contemporary, referring to him as a speaker, said, “No man 
ever . . . suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he 
uttered’. And Bacon himself wrote in the “Advancement 
of Learning” that “the first distemper of learning is when 
men study words and not matter; for words are but the 
images of matter; and except they have life of reason and 
invention, to fall in love with them is all one as to fall in 
love with a picture’. Again in the “Advancement of 
Learning” he referred to rhetoric as “an empty and verbal 
Wa bets 

Sensitiveness to what Tennyson called “the glory of 
words”’ is essential to the making of literature, but over- 
susceptibility to the charm and allurement of words tempts 
a writer into what Ben Jonson termed “‘emptiness”’, a floral 
or sentimental or too fluent expressionism—a temptation 
which frequently overcame Tennyson himself and enchanted 
Swinburne in the manner of the lady of Keats in “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci”. 

In Bacon, as in Edmund Burke, to cite the first analogy 
that comes to mind, there is harmony and balance of matter 
and expression—high thought clothed in language that is 
both adequate and pleasurable, but language always sub- 
ordinated to the argument or exposition. Bacon and Burke 
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might be designated as entirely masculine writers, as con- 
trasted with such a prose master as Ruskin, in whom there 
was an element of pure zstheticism which, for want of a 
closer analysis, we sometimes call ‘feminine’; by no means 
an exact delineation, as is proven by women of business or 
profession or affairs—so direct, so matter-of-fact, with so 
firm a hold on realities as to give countenance to the some- 
what modern generalization that the weaker sex is mascu- 
line, not feminine. But whatever we nominate the element 
in Bacon, there is an invariable mastery of feeling by reason. 
He had a grand imagination—and the word “orand” is 
intended here to have its original connotation before it was 
depleted by overusage and debased by slang. Imagination 
was a faculty which most writers of Bacon’s age possessed. 
It ran away with some of them, but Bacon mastered it with 
curb and rein, and used it, as he used words, for rational 
purposes. In short, Bacon wrote like a man who moved 
about in the big world of affairs, apart from the seclusion 
of the lyrist who sings his sweetest with his bosom pressed 
against a thorn. 

Bacon’s avowed principle and the application of it in his 
writing should be strong evidence against the theory that 
“Bacon wrote Shakespeare’, as the phrase runs. For 
among the masters of literature there was never a more 
persistent word-mongerer, a more devoted lover of words 
for themselves, their magic or mystery or quaintness, than 
the author of the plays in the accepted Shakespeare corpus 
from “Love’s Labour’s Lost” on down to “Julius Caesar”, 
that is to say, during the earlier periods of the authorship, 
or ever something from without or within sobered the 
dramatist, and impressed him with the meaningfulness of 
human existence and oppressed him with its dire possibili- 
ties. As there will be no return in this lecture to the so- 
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called Baconian theory, it may be permissible now to 
remark briefly on two or three other obvious aspects of the 
matter: 

First, Ben Jonson’s and other contemporaries’ acceptance 
without question of the plays as the product of a profes- 
sional from Stratford, without suspicion that the eminent 
Lord Chancellor was using the Stratford gentleman as a 
stool pigeon, and the cognate fact that for more than two 
hundred years after the actor and the Lord Chancellor had 
ended life’s fitful fever, nobody else grew suspicious. 

Secondly, the vast classic learning of the Baconian 
admitted writings, and the lack thereof in the plays. Even 
in the English compositions of Bacon, with which only are 
we concerned today, the writers of ancient Rome are always 
at his pen’s tip either by allusion or in direct quotation; 
whereas in the plays these matters are sufficiently rare for 
the editors to pause and note that such easy grammar school 
Latin as “hic et ubique’ is exceptional. Certainly, Latin is 
more in place in an essay than in a popular play, but the 
reflex of the learning would be apparent in the plays—as it 
is in Ben Jonson’s plays. 

Thirdly, in the “Advancement of Learning”, Bacon 
alludes briefly to learning in the drama, and passes quickly 
on to graver matters of statesmanship and philosophy with 
the remark, “But it is not good to stay too long in the 
theatre’—the typical attitude of the man of affairs, to 
whom the theatre appears trivial in comparison with earth’s 
actualities. 

Fourthly, the commonplaceness of Bacon’s avowed verse 
is not a good prognosis for the assumption that he wrote 
the poetry which is spoken by Juliet and Macbeth and 
Othello and Cleopatra. 

Finally, and most important, the quality of mind in the 
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Baconian prose is analytical, either in the manner of science 
or philosophy, while the mind that operates in the plays is 
poetically creative. 

Admittedly, no one of these points is unanswerable; but 
the fact remains that the assumption of the Baconian 
authorship of the plays raises more difficult problems than 
the acceptance of the Shakespearean authorship, and requl- 
sitions belief in such watertight dualism of personality as 
has not been discovered in any proven authorship. Perhaps 
the most brilliant and versatile author of the present 
English-speaking world is Mr. Bernard Shaw. He knows 
more things than either Bacon or Shakespeare knew, be- 
cause there are more things now to know, and he writes 
of them sometimes in plays, sometimes in exposition, but 
he is the same Bernard Shaw in all forms—does not present 
the miracle or monstrosity of a creature thinking in one 
style in one medium and in an entirely different style in 
another medium. 

Shakespeare has one of his dramatic characters observe 
that “Brevity is the soul of wit”, but he himself, and espe- 
cially in the earlier periods of his authorship, continually 
and consistently violated the maxim with prodigal splendor, 
multiplying words and images, not because of feebleness of 
thought, garrulity, or prolixity, but primarily because of 
the passion for words, which he delighted to accumulate 
and manipulate, as the juggler manifests his skill in the 
simultaneous handling of many objects, not for any useful 
purpose but because he delights in the exercise and display 
of his virtuosity. Bacon, on the other hand, more par- 
ticularly in the essays, wrote with what someone has aptly 
called a “‘disdainful” brevity, using words as counters, and 
sentences as conveyors of compacted thoughts, suggesting 
more than they express. It would have been easy, at times 
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it seems almost necessary, that Bacon should have amplified 
these curt sentences and expanded these brief essays into 
treatises, but his plan and temper were to say succinctly 
what he had in mind, even though the individual sentence 
and the accumulated essay are frequently overloaded. 
Bacon was a master of epigrams and apothegms, but 
he used them rather as an economist of language than a 
person desiring to show how clever he was. He thought 
clearly and vigorously and therefore was able to condense 
his observations into little space. Hence the memorable 
opening sentences of so many of the essays. Here are a 
few, familiar to you as your own front door, and one inter- 
esting thing about them is that, with a single exception, 
you could deduce from the first sentence what it is that the 
author purposes to talk about, even if the essay bore no 
title: ‘‘Men fear death as children fear to go in the dark’. 
What should be the title of an essay which so begins except 
“Of Death’? ‘Revenge is a kind of wild justice’, and 
you know he is going to talk ‘““Of Revenge”. ‘He that hath 
wife and children hath given hostages to fortune’’—a fit- 
ting start for an essay “Of Marriage and Single Life”. “I 
had rather believe all the fables in the legends, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame 
is without a mind”, and the subject-matter is naturally “Of 
Atheism”. An essay ‘Of Superstition’ properly commences 
with the sentence, “It were better to have no opinion of 
God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of Him.” 
What could be the title but “Of Travel’ of an essay be- 
ginning ‘“Travel in the younger sort is a part of education; 
in the elder a part of experience’? We should scarcely 
guess that “It is a miserable state of mind to have few 
things to desire and many things to fear” is the opening 
gun of an essay “Of Empire”, but what attentive mind 
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would fail to find in the pregnant sentence ‘Suspicions 
amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds, they ever 
fly by twilight” the commencement of a disquisition ‘‘Of Sus- 
picion”? And though it is not inevitable, it is plausible that 
“Of Beauty” shall be the title of an essay with the initial 
sentence, ‘Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set”. It 
is unavoidable that “Of Gardens” shall be the subject of an 
essay which opens with the statement that “God Almighty 
first planted a garden”. Such are the opening sentences 
of a few of the essays—condensed thought rather than 
smart epigrams, attention-arresting introductions to precon- 
ceived disquisitions on higher wisdom or practical common 
sense. 

Surely it is necessary only to contrast these compact, but 
unsensational apothegms with the glittering epigrams of 
some of the modern phrase-makers to be convinced of the 
sincerity of Bacon as a thinker and writer. Some of the 
current epigrams startle us, but the more we think about 
them the less they mean; they are blank cartridges which 
neither hit nor miss but vanish in smoke, whereas the more 
we think of Bacon’s phrases the more solid substance do 
we find within. 

Sentence condensation is not Bacon’s only style. He is 
always pithy but not always epigrammatic. Robertson, 
contrasting the Shakespearean and the Baconian prose, ob- 
serves that Shakespeare’s prose is staccato while Bacon’s 
prose is characterized by what Robertson neatly names an 
“enchainment of clauses”, and illustrates his dictum by the 
opening sentence of the “History of the Reign of Henry 
VIL” —a complex sentence, made up of interwoven clauses, 
closely related, the whole compact, coherent and skillfully 
arranged to lay the emphasis where it belongs. Here is 
the sentence—if you find nothing remarkable in it, that 
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is partly due to the fact that Bacon himself was one of 
those who taught moderns to write thus naturally and in 
form, instead of in the loose dangling sentences which pre- 
vailed before it came to be understood that prose as well as 
poetry should be structured: ‘‘After that Richard, the third 
of that name, king in fact only, but tyrant both in title and 
regiment, and so commonly termed and reputed in all times 
since, was by the Divine Revenge, favoring the design of. 
an exiled man, overthrown and slain at Bosworth Field, 
‘there succeeded in the kingdom the Earl of Richmond, 
thenceforth styled Henry the Seventh”. Robertson punctu- 
ates this with a series of separative commas, merely to show 
clause relationship to the reader. It is with what Words- 
worth called ‘‘a shock of mild surprise’ that we turn to 
the collective edition of Bacon’s works, bearing the honored 
name of Spedding as one of the coéditors, and observe a 
pedantic semi-colon splitting the sentence, as a grammarian 
mutilates a poet’s phrase to expose the syntax, the skeleton 
within the rose-flushed flesh. 

As the sentence stands in its original completeness it 
is interestingly modern. It has that quality of the finer 
current journalism (and this is not low praise) wherein an 
article opens with a complex, modulated sentence containing 
the gist of all that follows. You perhaps observed in the 
sentence as it was read how Richard III enters at the 
opening of the sentence and is superseded by Henry VII— 
even as it occurred in history. It is a case of perfect sen- 
tence emphasis: Richard opens the sentence, by a series of 
clauses diminishes and perishes, and the last words of the 
sentence are ‘‘Henry the Seventh”, and this Henry is to be 
the subject of the book. 

Long ago and far away, a college graduate who had be- 
come a reporter on a metropolitan newspaper, wrote back 
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to one of his instructors in English composition that he was 
“busy learning to write’. The instructor was a bit uneasy, 
for he had supposed that he and his colleagues were teach- 
ing that subject, but the more he studied the newspaper, 
the more he realized what the young man meant, including 
just this close-knit, structured introductory sentence, which 
enables a busy citizen to snatch at a glance the drift of an 
article. He knew, did the instructor, that for his own part, 
he had given too little attention to that sort of thing— 
though Bacon’s works were on his shelves to tutor him. 
A modern copy editor would blue-pencil much that Bacon 
wrote, but scarcely his opening sentences—sometimes 
abrupt, sometimes complex, but always signposts to that 
which follows. 

Bacon as man of letters falls under two aspects—a man 
who wrote great books for his own time, and one small 
book (the ‘‘Essays”) for all time. The verdict would have 
displeased him, for he accounted the “Essays” a small 
matter compared with the “Novum Organum”’ and the 
“A dyancement of Learning”. But the big books have been 
superseded by others written in the fuller light of that same 
knowledge which he sought to advance, acquired by that 
same method with which he sought to acquaint the world— 
a method not invented by him, but the knowledge of it dis- 
pensed by him. 

The ‘Essays’, however, approach much nearer to 
familiar discourse; are, as it were, his own self sitting down 
to talk with us of things that belong to the business and 
bosoms of men. When a great man writes himself into a 
book, he writes that which will not become obsolete, which 
abideth the times, which entereth not into rivalry with other 
men’s books past or to come. In the varied literature of 
this present day and hour there is a revival of the familiar 
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essay, and honorable practitioners thereof, but they have 
not usurped the seats of Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Charles Lamb, Emerson, and the host of 
ancients and moderns, whose little books have continuous 
value. These have only widened the circle around the 
spacious fireside, as conversationalists shift their chairs to 
make room for a new comer, with no thought of effacing 
themselves. 

The “Advancement of Learning’ is a great book, a 
monumental book. Historically, it is one of the supreme 
prose classics which emerged from the Elizabethan-Jacobean 
era—perhaps without a peer except Hooker’s ‘“‘Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity” and the Authorized Translation of the Scrip- 
tures. Ostensibly it is dedicated to His Majesty, but in 
substance and execution it is dedicated to the dignity and 
worth of knowledge, the devotion to which was Bacon’s 
finest trait. In the fragmentary ‘“‘New Atlantis’ we have 
a more readable book for moderns, a book into which Bacon 
projected much of himself. But the “Advancement of 
Learning” is a greater book in purpose and execution, 
and there probably exists no better example of Bacon’s 
power of analysis combined with exalted enthusiasm. In 
his tribute, in the First Book, to what he calls “‘the excel- 
lency of knowledge and learning’? he makes a searching 
inquiry into current prejudices against learning, some of 
them still existent, and warrants the strong language used 
by Dean Church (whose dispraise is frequent and corro- 
sive): ‘He was one of the most wonderful of thinkers 
and one of the greatest of writers”. 

We may even assent to John Nichol’s estimate of the 
book, that for nobility of thought combined with nobility 
of expression it has but one peer in classic English prose, 
John Milton’s “Areopagitica”, wherein Milton pleads for 
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freedom of speech as Bacon pleads for freedom of knowl- 
edge. Never stooping to popular arts of appeal, he is 
again and again, by the sheer glory of his vision, lifted into 
passages of abiding eloquence: “I do not take upon me”, 
he writes, ‘“‘to obtain by any perorations or pleadings of 
this case touching learning, to reverse the judgment either 
of Aesop’s cock that preferred the barley-corn before the 
gem; or of Midas, that being chosen judge between Apollo, 
president of the Muses, and Pan, president of sheep, judged 
for plenty; or of Paris, that judged for pleasure and love 
against wisdom and power: for these things must continue 
as they have been, but so will that also continue whereupon 
learning hath ever relied as on a firm foundation that can- 
not be shaken—justificata est sapientia a filiis suis’ (wis- 
dom is justified of her children). That is the concluding 
paragraph of the first book of the ‘““Adyancement of Learn- 
ing’, and it might not be an unworthy motto for a university 
in these times of confusion of counsel as to what is meant 
by education. 

This is not the sole note in Bacon, but it is the authentic 
voice of Bacon at his best. He was also a politician with 
a very mundane side to him. As politician, and rated by 
the modern differentiation, he was a “realist”? rather than 
an “‘idealist’’, sometimes Machiavellian in his frank avowal 
of what is called “practical politics”, a little more frankly 
stated than the modern practical politician dares, and so 
he said, “The politician, as such, must study human nature 
as it is, its vices with the rest, and take things as they are, 
not as they ought to be”. 

It was this acceptance of the status quo which prevented ~ 
Bacon from being a leader in those reformations which 
to-day make impossible the political corruptions which were 
so notorious in his day. From the time of the English 
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Revolution down through the establishment of a World 
Court and a League of Nations, there has been a steady 
pressure of public opinion which has compelled those who 
direct public affairs so to act as to make governments con- 
duct themselves at least with a show of responsibility, un- 
recognized in Bacon’s day. Bacon, for instance, regarded 
war as a necessary evil, and not one of the greatest evils at 
that. He was not of the stuff to employ his prodigious 
genius in an effort to better the conditions whose evil is 
recognized. 

With all of this bowing in the House of Rimmon, he 
had one great and consistently high motive, the advance- 
ment of learning. Had he been a less versatile man, a man 
less occupied with many things, a man whose limitations 
required him to concentrate on a single pursuit, his name 
to-day would probably be untarnished. The very range and 
variety of his talents and ambitions betrayed him. He 
was a victim of his own greatness. One must ransack the 
ages to find an intellect equal to his, but the character was 
not equal to the intellect. 

The book, the “Advancement of Learning’, has been 
spoken of historically, and without extravagance, but, when 
all is said, it must be admitted that it is a recondite book, 
seldom read nowadays, displaced by other books, in large 
part debtor to it. 

When we turn to the “Essays” we are on more human 
soil. ‘The subjects are, for the most part, of permanent 
interest: “Truth”, “Death”, “Adversity”, “Friendship”, 
“Riches”, ‘“Ambition’”—to name at random half a dozen 
of the fifty-eight topics. In a sense they were chips from 
a philosopher’s workshop, written at intervals covering a 
long period of years. Ten were published when the author 
was thirty-seven years of age, thirty-eight when he was 
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fifty-two years of age, and the fifty-eight, or completed col- 
lection, appeared the year before his death, that is to say, 
in 1625, when he was sixty-four years of age. Thus, all of 
them are products of ripeness of experience, the ‘‘recrea- 
tions”, so he considered them, of an enormously busy man, 
an amazingly versatile man, and a shrewd observer of life 
as well as an eager participant therein. To bea participant 
rather than an onlooker was germane both to his genius 
and his philosophy. Almost startling, yet true, are his own 
words, ‘“‘Men must know that in this theatre of man’s life 
it is reserved only for God and the angels to be lookers-on”’. 
Certainly Bacon, with all his gift for rumination (he pos- 
sessed nearly all the gifts), was no looker-on. There are 
two ways of going to hell, or to speak in more moderate 
language, of achieving failure—to be too inactive and to 
be too active. The first was Hamlet’s, the second Bacon’s. 

It may seem impertinent to compare and contrast Bacon’s 
essays with Emerson’s, and yet there is a point of difference 
between these famous vital books so striking that it seems 
to press for notice—the spiritual wisdom of Emerson in 
contrast with the worldly wisdom of Bacon. In Emerson 
there was inherent Yankee common sense, just enough to 
keep his thought from exploding into star-dust, but the main 
thought is centered in the individual spirit and that which 
makes or mars it, that whereby it grows or shrivels. 
There is a sense in which Bacon’s essays are closer to the 
thought of to-day, practice, the art of getting on in the 
world, the means of making psychology, human contacts, 
behavior, promotive of self-advancement. Emerson’s essays 
dealt more with pure ideas, Bacon’s with ideas in applica- 
tion. Perhaps, though this has not been proven by a census 
of the essays, there are more sentences in Bacon than in 
Emerson which the Florida promoters would find useful 
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as “slogans”. In Bacon there is more mixture of the lofty 
and the applicable. 

It is so even in the notable essay on ‘‘Friendship”. True, 
there are some chilling sentences in Emerson’s essay on the 
same subject, but there is no suggestion of calculation as 
there is in Bacon’s essay. The first half of Bacon’s essay 
is pitched on a noble plane, as of one who had long medi- 
tated on the inward secrets of this all-important relation- 
ship, friendship: ‘‘A crowd is not company, and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
where there is no love’. So wrote this man who mingled so 
assiduously in the crowded places where self-seekers fore- 
gathered—wrote it doubtless out of the bitterness of ex- 
perience and from inward illumination. And again, “It 
is a mere and miserable solitude to want true friends, with- 
out which the world is but a wilderness”. And once more, 
_ mingling high imagination with true perception, ‘““Those that 
want friends to open themselves unto are cannibals of their 
own hearts’’—a startling and original way of saying that 
he eats out his own heart who cannot speak freely with 
friends. And so with one acute perception after another, 
clad in language and imagery worthy of the great theme, 
the essay proceeds through its first half, but presently 
learned allusions to antiquity encroach upon these _ in- 
tuitional perceptions, and we have a sense of something 
begun in the open air then taken indoors to be completed at 
a desk where the lamp smokes and there is the stuffiness of 
scholasticism and the odor of old books that are being 
thumbed. And what is worse, we find him slipping into 
his worldly-wise mood, and telling how we can make our 
friends useful to us—the politician ousting the poet- 
philosopher, though the essay concludes with a master- 
sentence, suited to either aspect, the idealistic or the 
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self-advancement idea, ‘If a man have not a friend, he may 
quit the stage”. 

This intermingling of the lofty and selfish is character- 
istic of the essays. It is as if the writing of the philosopher 
was continually interlineated by the seeker after “Great 
Place”. The essay so entitled, “Of Great Place”, contains 
the sentence, “It is a strange desire to seek power and to 
lose liberty”, but the bulk of the essay is practical advice 
to those who occupy great place, concluding with the 
Machiavellian observation that ‘All rising to great place 
is by a winding stair, and if there be factions it is good 
to side a man’s self whilst he is in the rising, and to balance 
himself when he is placed”. The essay “Of Cunning” opens 
and concludes with sentences deprecating cunning, but the 
body of the essay is an explication of the successful wiles 
of men cunning in business and statecraft, which is as if 
Fagin had preceded his instructions to his young pupils in 
thievery with a disquisition on the iniquity of theft. Search- 
ing and understanding are Bacon’s observations on the 
subtler, baser human traits, for he knew human nature, its 
ulcers and the roots of the malignity: the little essay “Of 
Nobility”, about the length of a freshman theme, is com- 
pact with the knowledge of one who moved among mankind 
without illusions. It were hard to say whether the per- 
petuation of the essays as literature is due more to the 
higher wisdom in them or to the shrewd counsels for getting 
on in the world. Bacon was practical. The beautiful essay 
“Of Gardens” is not a rhapsody but clear advice as to how 
to make a garden, and the essay “Of Travel” is as matter- 
of-fact as a tourists’ handbook. 

Bacon’s penetrating knowledge of human nature, which 


_is equal to his erudition, is different from a great play- 


wright’s knowledge of human nature: the one is generalized, 
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the other particularized. The playwright dramatizes an 
individual character or a particular mood, but Bacon 
expounds human traits without individualization. It is the 
imagination of the dramatist which lifts character-judgment 
into the region of art. It is not enough to understand, 
there must also be the sympathetic-creative faculty, the 
power to make the character walk and talk as an independ- 
ent individual. A discerning man of affairs might have 
foreseen and foretold Macbeth’s downfall, might have 
recognized the insecurity of the foundations even in the 
hour of Macbeth’s supreme triumph. But it is the sympa- 
thetic imagination of the poet which follows Macbeth 
through all his downward career and visualizes not only 
what he is, but why he is. What Bacon tells us, the 
dramatist shows us. 

Men of science like Huxley, statesmen like Gladstone, 
jurists like Blackstone have, by natural affinity for letters 
and power of literary discourse, not infrequently challenged 
the supremacy of the litterateurs. It is in some such society 
that Bacon belongs, rather than among the avowed men 
of letters. Literature was an incident in his many-sided 
career. It is amazing that one with so many activities 
should have found time to make literature at all, and still 
more astonishing that he should have created so noble an 
English style. “But his thoughts were for the most part 
too recondite for pure literature, too deeply absorbed in 
statecraft, jurisprudence, science, and philosophy. In a 
course of lectures commemorative of the three hundredth 
anniversary of his death it was fitting that one of the 
selected topics should concern him as a man of letters, but 
either because of the incidental character of the literature 
which he created, or because of the person assigned to treat 
the topic, this final lecture in the course becomes not a 
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culmination, but a postscript. A Bacon enthusiast, which 
the present lecturer is not, would have made much more 
of the subject, but it is possible that a Bacon enthusiast 
would have thrown the matter out of perspective. We may 
accept Dean Church’s dictum that Bacon was ‘‘one of the 
greatest of writers’, and yet hold to the conclusion that he 
was only derivatively a man of letters. His knowledge and 
wisdom, his thoughts and phrases have been taken up by 
other men of letters for the enrichment of their products 
but in esse Bacon is not in the front rank of men of letters. 
With all his power of thought and imagination he is not 
among those preéminently dear in English literature. The 
name of Charles Lamb was used earlier in this talk, and 
when setting it down there was a sense of disproportion, a 
feeling that Lamb was not big enough for the company into 
which he was being introduced. Yet it is a fact that the 
humble clerk of India House has appealed to the affections 
_ of people as the conspicuous Lord Chancellor never has. 
Who reads the “Advancement of Learning” to-day? 
Who except those who must? It is a ‘‘monumental’’ piece 
of literature, but that is a somewhat dubious term. Monu- 
ments are markers for the dead. The “Advancement of 
Learning” is a great book of the past—a “classic —which 
so often means something which everybody owns and no- 
body reads. The ‘““New Atlantis’, so excellent in narrative 
style, will always be read by those interested in literary ac- 
counts of perfected commonwealths, but it belongs among 
the “curiosities of literature” rather than among the vital 
things of literature. As a piece of imaginative writing, or 
‘nventional writing, it has not that irresistible impression 
of reality which belongs to such a book as ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels”. Doubtless, the historians of England account 
themselves in duty bound to read “Henry VII’, but the 
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rest of us can get along very well without it—unless per- 
haps we are so circumstanced that we must write a paper 
on Bacon as Man of Letters. The essays are alive, and 


within them there is no sign that they will ever decay, but 


is it not true that we admire them rather than love them? 
In attested truth of experience, in wisdom drawn from asso- 
ciations with the living and the dead, in ingenuity of 
invention, in succinctness of expression, in stylistic excel- 
lence, even in their cynicisms, they are such things as could 
have proceeded only from a very great mind. But do they 
insinuate themselves in our affections? Do they radiate 
human happiness? 

Not an altogether sympathetic review is this, and cer- 
tainly a superficial one, but is it not true that Bacon is a 
conspicuous name in letters rather than a dynamic force? 
He was a great writer. Yes. But was he a great spirit? 
Among the makers of books that live within themselves 
and quicken the life in others have been men whose deeds 
you disapprove, Coleridge, Shelley, Walt Whitman. But 
within each something remained intact; within the ashes a 
flame which could not be quenched, and that flame continues 
to lighten other torches. But in Bacon, among the most 
gifted of men, there was a shrivelling; there was what 
Gamaliel Bradford would call a ‘“damaged soul”. Bacon in- 
forms us, enlightens us, but does he inflame us? Hardly so. 


STOCKTON AXSON. 


